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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


By LYMAN A. KEITH and CARLO E. GUBELLINI, both of Northeastern Univer- 
sity. 463 pages, $6.50 


An ideal Junior College management text providing an introduction to the broad program of 
business firm development. It describes the evolution of a business enterprise with the product 
or service as the central theme, and shows the successive stages of a firm’s development. The many 
functional areas of business activity are presented in a logical, understandable, and orderly 
sequence. 
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revised, and all accounting treatments aligned with the latest accepted good practices. New 
chapters have been added on accounting for payroll and payroll taxes, plus 297 new problems. 
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A basic college text pointing up to the significant trends, meanings, and interpretations of the 
nation’s history from the colonial times through the Korean War and its aftermath. The ap- 
proach is radically new, in that the student is carried through the story of American history by 
means of basic themes around which the narrative is woven. Each chapter is a unit in itself. The 
editorial group has achieved unusual homogeneity of style and level. 
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Just Published 


Personal & Family Finance 


Joseph F. Bradley & Ralph H. Wherry, authors of success- 
ful texts on investment and insurance, provide here an 
outstandingly complete, practical, up-to-date text, notable 
for its full information on insurance, home ownership and 
estate planning as well as all other aspects of family 
finance. 
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Histology 


TEXTS The new manual of large clear drawings, both low- and 
high-power, by H. G. Q. Rowett, author of the five highly 
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SPECIAL Rowett Dissection Guides: 

INTEREST 1. The Frog (71 drawings). 2. The Dogfish (69 drawings). 

3. The Rat (99 drawings). 4. The Rabbitt (50 drawings). 
TO | 5. Invertebrates (107 drawings). 95c¢ each 
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By Noble and Niswonger 
ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES, Seventh Edition, is the book that we have 


been asked to produce. It is the result of the authors, our editors, and our rep- 
resentatives listening to suggestions from instructors about what is wanted and 
needed in a principles book. 


The new seventh edition of ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES is a case of the 
good being made better. Over 800 colleges and universities ordered the 
previous edition this year. Such has been the continued record of popularity. 
The experienced authorship of the new edition, the logical organization, the 
authoritative treatment of theory, the challenging problems, the good illustra- 
tions, and plentiful practice materials make it a on that will please more | 
accounting instructors in more schools than any beginning textbook that has | 
ever been published. | 
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about Major 
Medical Expenses? 


TIAA’s new Group 


Major Medical Expense Insurance ... 


...can help free educators from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


There are many different TIAA plans available. You may find 
the TIAA Optimum Plan just right for your institution, or you may want 
to use it as a starting point from which to tailormake a program for your 
staff. In any case, TIAA’s Advisory service can save much time and 
effort for administrators, boards of trustees and faculty committees in 
developing this new protection for their staffs. 


Colleges, universities and independ- 
ent schools are eligible whether or 
not they now have a TIAA retire- 
ment or insurance program. 


Mail this for 
Full Details 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send details on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 
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New RONALD Textbooks 


| 
PRINCIPLES of MARKETING —6th Edition 


THEODORE N. BECKMAN, HAROLD H. 
MAYNARD, and WILLIAM R. DAVIDSON 
—all Ohio State University 


The Sixth Edition of the most widely used 
textbook in the field! Giving a full pic- 
ture of the development and present sta- 
tus of our marketing system, the 


ELVIN F. DONALDSON, Ohio State University 


Often called “the book that made the 
course,’ PERSONAL FINANCE ranges 
from practical instruction in budgeting, 
saving, borrowing, and credit buying to 
Social Security and types of insurance. It 
examines personal financial problems 


Also by ELVIN F. DONALDSON 


This new textbook presents a complete 
picture of the principles underlying the 
modern business corporation’s financial 
policy and practice. Covers forms of busi- 
ness organization; corporate structure; 


BOYD G. CARTER, University of Nebraska; 
and CHARLES G. ROWE, Schreiner Institute 


Second Edition of this popular textbook 
provides complete coverage of grammar 
and idiom and a wide variety of inter- 
esting exercises which include oral read- 


E. L. CALLIHAN 
Southern Methodist University 


Just out! Written especially for the stu- 
dent planning a career in journalism, this 
textbook provides the procedures of cor- 
rect writing that give the student a sound 
foundation in grammar, syntax, word 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


places increased stress on the dynamics of 
marketing and incorporates new material 
on: shopping centers, discount houses, 
nonstore retailing, vending machine mer- 
chandising, etc. “J can think of no other 
book in its field which begins to compare 
with it.” Alfred Gross, New York Uni- 
versity. Instructors Manual available. 33 
ills., tables; 798 pp. 


PERSONAL FINANCE —2nd Edition 


showing students how to analyze and solve 
them. Includes up-to-date sections on in- 
vestments and security analysis, real es- 
tate and the law. Questions and case prob- 
lems “One of the most popular books in 
the field.” Consumer Finance News. 
Instructor's Manual available. 70 ills., 
tables; 584 pp. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


promotion and financing by securities; ex- 
pansion and combination; short- and inter- 
mediate-term financing; surplus; depre- 
ciation; reserves; etc. Case analyses, 
questions, problems throughout. /nstruc- 
tors Manual available. 48 ills., tables; 
876 pp. 


A FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR —2nd Edition 


ing of passages with questions, English to 
French compositions, and optional trans- 
lations from French to English. Of special 
interest are the new oral-aural exercises. 
These accustom the college student to 
the basic patterns of French and thus help 
him think in the language. Book includes 
a collection of paradigms. 335 pp. 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


usage, and language fundamentals. The 
book helps develop mastery of sentence 
structure and also serves as an authori- 
tative reference for advanced courses in 
reporting and editing. Contains numerous 
examples from newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio and TV broadcasts. Includes self- 


testing exercises and reviews. 397 pp. 
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New Challenges to the American Junior College 


P. F. GAISER 


THE AMERICAN junior college has in a 
relatively short history attained a distinct 
maturity and a recognized stature in the 
higher education world. Gone are the pio- 
neering days. The trying and anxious 
time when junior college representatives 
were diligently traveling over the country- 
side seeking potential students who 
might be added to a minimum student 
body are largely in the past. Not only 
have junior colleges attained a substan- 
tial enrollment total, but these institutions 
are increasingly housed in suitable mod- 
ern buildings and on campuses which do 
credit to individual institutions, to their 
communities, and to the college world in 
general. 

Moreover, these institutions are in- 
creasingly strengthened through better fi- 
nancial support from private capital and 
community or state financial support pro- 
grams. In observing all these satisfying 
and phenomenal growth evidences, one 
might be tempted to relax and enjoy the 
fruits of a successful enterprise now 
under full operation. 

But unfortunately—or fortunately, as 
one might view the matter—there is never 
a dull moment in history and certainly no 


P. F. GAISER is President of Clark College, 
Vancouver, Washington, and Vice-President 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 


time to rest upon past laurels. Junior col- 
leges begin to share the much publicized 
“tidal wave” of student enrollments in all 
American education. The anticipated en- 
rollment wave is increasingly descending 
upon higher education. The data of the 
last few years indicate that the enrollment 
increases in post-high school education 
may strike with greatest force upon junior 
colleges. The reasons for this increase are 
not the burden of the present discussion. 
Evidently the birthrate increase, the in- 
creased interest in higher education, and 
the awakened ambitions of more and 
more young people to equip themselves 
better through college experience are tell- 
ing influences. Moreover, there is the in- 
creasing force of the changing economy 
supported by new technologies and auto- 
mation which means more and more 
goods produced by fewer and fewer peo- 
ple. Seemingly, the time is almost here 
when the untrained person will be unem- 
ployable. It all adds up to college enroll- 
ment increases of unprecedented and, 
until recently, unanticipated proportions. 

If all this spells success for the junior 
college movement, the real significance is 
that it also brings new challenges for us 
who are attempting to plan not only for 
numbers but for programs. In many ways 
this new challenge falls with unusual 


force upon the junior colleges. Those who 
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are working at this level have been em- 
phasizing that these institutions present 
unusual opportunities not only for two 
years of basic college education near 
home but also for education designed in 
a special way to meet the needs of local 
communities. We have emphasized the 
flexible nature of our institutions. Because 
of their youth and vigor as well as the 
freedom from the inertia of long-estab- 
lished tradition, these institutions have 
been readily responsive to new needs as 
these are locally discovered and identified. 
Moreover, we have used the inducements 
of “better teaching,” “smaller classes,” 
“individualized instruction and guid- 
ance” opportunities for every student as 
special points of emphasis and advan- 
tages in junior college education. The 
writer believes that in general these 
claims have been well justified by the 
facts of experience. 

Another problem and challenge is upon 
us. Senior institutions, in an attempt to 
control better the mounting demand for 
college admissions, are setting up sterner 
and “higher” admission standards. More 
discriminating student “selection’’ means 
that young high school graduates will 
find themselves knocking at college doors 
which refuse to open. All of us need to 
remember that where there is a “selection 
policy” there is a less publicized “rejec- 
tion” policy. “Rejection” in opportunity 
areas is something which the typical 
American does not readily accept without 
vigorous concern or protest. The junior 
college—especially the community jun- 
ior college—is near home or is actually an 
integral part of the community. A deter- 
mined public does not hesitate to use 
“pressure” to gain its purpose. How will 
these home community junior colleges 


fare under the impending enrollment 
tide? Will “standards” or “quality” be 
sidetracked for and by numbers or will 
the public find a way to keep post-high 
school educational programs available to 
all comers? Junior colleges will be in a 
front position in facing the mounting de- 
mands for college opportunities. 

Under the new conditions of increas- 
ing enrollments with accompanying 
shortages of funds and difficulties of staff- 
ing, will we be able to retain public con- 
fidence and consequent support for the in- 
creasing needs? Certainly this problem 
presents new challenges. The temptations 
and realities of experience will certainly 
tend toward larger classes, less attention 
to individual students, lower quality 
teaching, and in general the liabilities of 
“large production” at the higher educa- 
tion level. We face an exceptional chal- 
lenge to balance needs, quality, and 
numbers under the impending conditions. 

Certainly the solution will not come 
from a demand for the funds or resources 
of other educational institutions but 
rather from a quality service which the 
public recognizes. Quality service based 
upon need of individuals and society can 
bring continuing endorsement through 
increased financial support. Not only 
must the public know the facts, but the 
supporting taxpayer and patron of edu- 
cation must believe that such expendi- 
tures are an investment in America and 
an assurance of a good future for our 
country. 

Certainly the creditable achievements 
of the past will serve as inspirations to 
meet the even greater challenges and op- 
portunities of the immediate future. The 
American junior college has an increas- 
ingly important role to play in higher edu- 
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cation. It shall be the ambition and pur- 
pose of this institution to build upon the 
needs of individuals in terms of social 
needs. Some of these “needs” may result 
in educational programs which bring dar- 
ing departures from traditional higher 
education and ventures into new fields of 
training. 

Viewed in the light of new and in- 
creasing needs in this day, the “tidal 
wave’ presents to us the challenge of pre- 
paring greater and greater numbers for 
more and more demands for a trained 


manpower in all areas of worthy human 
endeavor. 

The challenge of quality will probably 
be a greater one and a more difficult one 
to attain than simply the assimilation of 
large and substantial enrollments. How- 
ever, the writer has every confidence that 
as quality has been maintained and even 
improved on material “assembly line pro- 
duction” so will it be maintained and im- 
proved in the even greater and more im- 
portant responsibility of conserving hu- 
man resources through quality education. 


Building and Curriculum for the New 
Community College* 


W. HUGH STICKLER 


AFTER MUCH self-study Community X has 
made its basic decision; it will have a new 
community college. Now Community X is 
interested in having an honest-to-goodness 
community college—not half of a senior 
institution. It will build the college pro- 
gram in terms of its own particular edu- 
cational needs. The college will be func- 
tional in outlook and program. Every in- 
dividual of post-high school age in the 
entire community will be a current or po- 
tential student. The college doors will be 
open from 8:00 o’clock in the morning 
until 10:00 o’clock at night every weekday 
in order to serve the people of Community 
X. It will be so interwoven with the life, 
activities, and resources of the community 
that it will be difficult to determine where 
the campus begins or ends. 

In preparation for the establishment of 
its college, Community X has studied itself 
both extensively and intensively. It knows 
population facts and figures ; realistic fore- 
casts regarding population growth in the 
future have been made. The cultural and 
social resources of the community and the 
cultural and social status of the people 
have been realistically appraised. The eco- 


W. HUGH STICKLER is Director, Office of 
Educational Research and Service, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Formerly he was 
Associate Dean in charge of General Educa- 
tion, College of Arts and Sciences, at the same 
university. 


nomic condition of the community has 
been ascertained; the salary structure is 
well known. The number and types of 
businesses and industries have been tab- 
ulated. The educational needs of business 
and industry have, in general, been identi- 
fied; supply and demand in local occupa- 
tions have been determined. The educa- 
tional backgrounds, aptitudes, achieve- 
ments, goals, needs, and plans of the peo- 
ple—particularly the college-age people 
and adults—have been thoroughly studied 
and evaluated. Altogether, Community X 
knows a lot about itself. 

Through these surveys and community 
self-studies, Community College X, in 
keeping with other forward-looking com- 
munity colleges in America, has found 
that the community’s educational needs 
fall into four major classifications: (1) 
general education, (2) college-parallel 
education, (3) vocational-terminal edu- 
cation, and (4) adult education. Now it 
is time to think about the details of the 
curriculum. How shall it be planned and 
built to fit the particular needs of Com- 
munity X? It will be well to discuss briefly 
each of the major facets of the curriculum. 

General Education. There is no point 
in arguing the philosophy of general edu- 


* Adapted from an address given at the 
Fifth Annual Junior College Conference, 
Florida State University, January 25, 1957. 
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cation or the merits of any particular pro- 
gram or system of general education. Suf- 
fice it to say that the philosophy of general 
education is now widely accepted, that the 
general education movement is still wax- 
ing vigorously, and that the prospects of 
still further growth of the movement are 
bright. 

Perhaps it will not evoke much argu- 
ment to define general education as that 
part of the total educational program 
which, as distinguished from vocational 
and professional education, seeks prima- 
rily to develop in the student those skills, 
understandings, attitudes, and that set of 
values which will equip him for effective 
personal and family living and for re- 
sponsible citizenship in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps also it will not evoke much dis- 
agreement to list the goals of general edu- 
cation in the following language. General 
education should assist the student: 

1. To think critically and reflectively. 

2. To communicate effectively. 

3. To analyze situations objectively in 
terms of past, present, and probable 
future significance. 

4. To understand the role of science and 
its implications for human welfare. 

5. To lay a foundation for a personally 
satisfying and socially constructive 
vocation. 

6. To strive for self-realization consistent 
with social fulfillment. 

7. To cooperate generously, intelligently, 
and democratically in all social, eco- 
nomic, and political relationships. 

8. To respond sensitively to the creative 
expressions of the human spirit and to 
participate in creative endeavor. 

9. To apply at a high ethical level a con- 
sistent set of values to all situations. 

10. To develop spiritual resources. 


If this is general education and if these 
are the goals, then community colleges 


must ipso facto be in the general education 
business. And this will take some doing! 
This business is too important to be left 
to chance. The college must see that gen- 
eral education complements and enriches 
all other phases of the community college 
experience, and every community college 
teacher and administrator must scheme to 
see that each student shares in these vital 
experiences. 

Having embraced the philosophy of gen- 
eral education, Community College X will 
build its own program to serve its own 
students. The faculty will ever be alert to 
the problems of general education, and 
constant effort will be exerted that gen- 
eral education experiences—both in class 
and out of class—will be fresh and mean- 
ingful in the lives of students. In this 
phase of its curriculum, the community 
college must be especially effective. Unless 
Community College X performs well the 
function of general education, it can 
scarcely claim to be a community college. 
It may be a training institution of some 
sort, but not a college. General education 
must be at the very heart of the com- 
munity college curriculum. 

In building its program of general edu- 
cation, Community College X will, of 
course, counsel with neighboring institu- 
tions of higher education which have suc- 
cessful programs of general education in 
operation. But the new community college 
will have one major advantage; being 
new and free from accumulated traditions, 
vested interests, and alumni pressures, the 
college can from the beginning select its 
faculty and design its general education 
program in relative freedom. It will be 
limited only by its own imagination and 
resourcefulness. 


College-Parallel Education. Although 
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college-parallel education is only one of 
the functions of community colleges, it was 
the original function, and to the general 
public it is even yet one of the best known 
functions. The original term, junior col- 
lege, which of course is still very widely 
used, seems to emphasize the importance 
of college-parallel work. Some educators 
feel that this function has been empha- 
sized to the point where the other im- 
portant services of community colleges 
have been overshadowed. Be that as it 
may, one thing is certain. No other insti- 
tutions have done so much to equalize op- 
portunity for higher education in America 
as have the public junior colleges. They 
have brought the first two years of higher 
education right to the doorstep of the peo- 
ple and have removed completely, or re- 
duced substantially, financial obstacles to 
advanced study. Moreover, the com- 
munity college, close to the people as it is, 
will discover, encourage, prepare, and 
send along to senior institutions ade- 
quately qualified educational talent that 
otherwise would never have been de- 
veloped beyond the high school. 

Important though college-parallel work 
has been in community colleges in the 
past, it will be even more important in the 
future. It has been estimated that college 
enrollments will double or triple by 1970. 
Senior colleges and universities simply 
cannot handle such numbers of students. 
They must, therefore, look to the com- 
munity colleges for assistance. So Com- 
munity College X will do well to plan 
with great care the college parallel aspects 
of its curriculum. 

In building its curriculum for college- 
parallel work, Community College X will 
probably encounter less difficulty than in 
other phases of curriculum building. 


These offerings are fairly standard; they 
deal with the “staples” of academic work. 
No particular difficulties need be antici- 
pated. 

One word of advice, however, is in 
order for Community College X. Experi- 
ence will show that a large number of its 
students will transfer to relatively few 
senior institutions. In fairness to these 
students, everything possible should be 
done to facilitate the transfer. In building 
the college-parallel aspects of its curricu- 
lum, Community College X will, there- 
fore, do well to confer frequently with the 
registrar and other officers of the senior 
institutions to which its students will trans- 
fer. These conferences will result in mu- 
tual understandings which will smooth 
transfer procedures and iron out many 
problems which could be potentially irri- 
tating. 

V ocational-Terminal Education. Even 
though a high percentage of community 
college students initially register in the 
college-parallel curriculum, the fact re- 
mains that for perhaps 70—75 per cent of 
the enrollees of the community college ex- 
perience is terminal. For these students 
vocational-terminal education becomes 
highly important. 

If college-parallel education is marked 
by relative uniformity, vocational-term- 
inal education is certainly marked by va- 
riety. There is no universal pattern for vo- 
cational-terminal education. Rather, it 
follows numerous patterns as the com- 
munity college adjusts its program to the 
needs of individuals and to the social, 
economic, and technological needs of the 
community. At no point in its entire pro- 
gram of curriculum building will Com- 
munity College X need to exercise more 
cooperation, initiative, courage, educa- 
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tional engineering finesse, and educational 
statesmanship than in the planning of its 
curriculum for vocational-terminal edu- 
cation. 

Community College X will have the 
benefit of the surveys and self-studies the 
community made when it reached its de- 
cision to establish a college, but these will 
not be enough. Further and more inten- 
sive studies are now required. Business 
needs this many secretaries, this many 
typists, that many clerks; Industry A needs 
so many sheet-metal workers and so many 
electricians; the new aircraft plant needs 
this many skilled airplane engine me- 
chanics and that many body workers; Uni- 
versal Airlines needs a steady flow of air- 
line hostesses at the rate of about so many 
per month; the agricultural interests of 
the area need a given number of skilled 
workers; the engineering firms of the city 
need so many draftsmen; beauticians and 
cosmetologists are in demand and those 
now operating in the community need ad- 
ditional training; radio and television ser- 
vice men and good automobile mechanics 
are in constant demand; and insurance 
and real estate brokers are much needed. 
All these things and more Community X 
will know about itself. 

Moreover, Community X will have vo- 
cational needs peculiar to itself, and it will 
know how other community colleges have 
handled vocational needs peculiar to their 
communities. Community X will know, 
for example, of a community college in a 
large California city which offers training 
in grocery store operation and manage- 
ment; of a junior college in the Pacific 
northwest which offers work in the lum- 
ber industry and in lumber grading; of an 
institution in Minnesota which empha- 
sizes work in medical secretaryship, medi- 


cal technology, practical nursing, and 
other medical arts; of a mid-western pri- 
vate junior college which trains women 
airplane pilots; of a junior college in the 
garment-making section of New York 
City which limits its vocational-terminal 
offerings very largely to fashion, design, 
garment-making, and related trades; of a 
junior college in Texas which has a full- 
blown course in watch-making and jewel- 
ry craft; of work offered in the air indus- 
tries in several California community col- 
leges; of oil drilling technology offered in 
a Texas institution and in a California 
community college; of numerous commu- 
nity colleges located in rural communities 
which offer fine practical training in agri- 
culture and the animal industries. Com- 
munity College X will know about these 
programs in other comparable institutions 
and will profit by this knowledge as it de- 
velops its own program. 

As it moves forward with the establish- 
ment of its vocational-terminal curricu- 
lum, Community College X will have still 
other resources upon which to draw. Busi- 
ness and industry, management and labor 
will be glad to offer practical advice, con- 
sultation, and assistance (perhaps even in- 
volving substantial gifts of equipment) in 
establishing the vocational-terminal cur- 
riculum. Community College X will do 
well to pay considerable heed to the ad- 
vice of these agencies. Here are the people 
who will employ the products of the pro- 
gram, and here are the people who will 
induct these freshly-trained novices into 
the labor force of the community. So 
Community College X will profit by work- 
ing with one or more advisory committees 
—probably several or possibly even dozens 
or scores of them—as it plans and estab- 
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lishes its vocational-terminal education 
program. 

With these resources—i.e., intimate 
and extensive knowledge about the local 
community, knowledge about practices in 
similar institutions, and the resources of 
people and agencies in the community— 
and with a good bit of intuition, imagina- 
tion, initiative, cooperation, understand- 
ing, and boldness at hand, Community 
College X is ready to move forward with 
the establishment of its program of voca- 
tional-terminal education. The end prod- 
uct will be a program tailored specifically 
for Community X. 

Initial construction will not, however, 
guarantee a good program of vocational- 
terminal education destined for all time. 
Conditions will change; some demands 
will be withdrawn, others added. In order 
to keep the vocational-terminal program 
current and dynamic, Community Col- 
lege X must be sensitive to, and keep 
abreast of, all phases of community 
change and development. It has been said 
that eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty; it is also the price of a good voca- 
tional-terminal program in a first-rate 
community college. 

Adult Education. Since Community 
College X is designed to meet the educa- 
tional needs of all post-high school age 
people in the area it serves, adults as well 
as college-age people must be served. The 
philosophy of adult education rests in the 
belief that education is a lifelong process, 
extending from birth to death. Education 
never ends; the time never comes in the 
course of one’s lifetime when he can say 
that his education is completed. 

The community college is in a strategic 
position to facilitate this process of life- 
long learning. As the capstone unit of lo- 


cal public education, it is the logical insti- 
tution to assume responsibility for adult 
education. In this program there should 
be rich and rewarding experiences in edu- 
cation for virtually all of the adults in the 
community without regard to station in 
life. 

After they learn of the variety of serv- 
ices it offers, countless adults will partici- 
pate in the activities of Community Col- 
lege X. Largely through evening classes or 
an extended day program, individuals will 
pursue a variety of educational experi- 
ences. Some will want to add to their gen- 
eral education; some will wish to remove 
college entrance deficiencies; some will 
make a belated start toward the college 
degree they have always wanted; some 
will want refresher courses to prepare 
them for a new job; some will want spe- 
cific courses which will upgrade them in 
their present jobs or prepare them to 
move into entirely new positions; some 
will be looking for information; some will 
seek recreation (e.g., handicraft, ceramics, 
art, music, or organized sports); some 
will wish to improve their social or politi- 
cal understanding; some foreign-born 
residents will want to learn the English 
language and begin the process of becom- 
ing American citizens; some will seek cul- 
tural improvement through forums, lec- 
ture series, symposia, artist series presen- 
tations, courses in the ““Great Books,” and 
the like; still others will want to learn 
more about child care and better parent- 
hood. For these and still other reasons, 
adults will use the services of the college. 
Once it reaches stability and maturity as 
a going institution, Community College X 
will have as many adults as college-age 
youth using its services. 

This program of adult education will 
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also take some doing! If the college is to 
serve well the adults of Community X it 
will have to exercise all the ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, and educational engineer- 
ing skill required to create and maintain a 
strong program of vocational-terminal 
education. Once again the basic resources 
of community surveys and community 
self-studies will be brought into use. Prac- 
tices in adult education in other commu- 
nity colleges will come into play. Business 
and industry, management and labor will 
again be consulted. But in the case of 
adult education, still other agencies will 
contribute. Social groups, civic groups, 
political groups, religious groups, govern- 
ment agencies, health agencies, and other 
socio-civic-economic groups will figure in 
the planning and operation of the adult 
education program. Drawing upon all of 
these resources and working cooperative- 
ly with the agencies noted, Community 
College X is ready to establish and operate 
its educational program for adults. As was 
the case with vocational-terminal educa- 
tion, adult education, if it is to prosper 
and remain vital in the lives of people, 
must remain sensitive to the changing 
problems, common needs, and concerns of 
the community. 

So far, various phases of curriculum 
planning and construction in the new 
community college have been discussed. 
Before closing these remarks, however, 
brief reference should be made to one 
other service closely related to the curricu- 
lum which Community College X must 
supply: the program of guidance and 
counseling. 

For college-age youth, the community 
college years are highly important years of 
decision. Here the student stands at criti- 
cal forks in the road. At last decisions 


have to be made. Future activities must 
be projected ; a life’s work must be chosen; 
and a philosophy of values for living must 
be established. The community college 
must give straightforward assistance in 
helping the student arrive at these de- 
cisions. 

Unfortunately the educational goals of 
many entering community college stu- 
dents are unrealistic. It was noted earlier 
that a high percentage of first-time com- 
munity college students enrolls in the col- 
lege-parallel curriculum. The hard fact 
remains, however, that for many of these 
students the community college experi- 
ence is terminal. Counseling student 
Smith until he sees that he can never be 
the physician he wants to be but that he 
would make a good medical technologist 
is not an easy undertaking. Neither is it 
an easy undertaking to counsel student 
Brown until he sees that draftsmanship, 
not engineering, is a realistic goal for him. 
In these and similar cases, the counselor 
does not make the decision for the stu- 
dent; rather, he stimulates and leads the 
student to think his way through his own 
problems and to arrive at intelligent de- 
cisions. The counselor helps the student to 
“find himself.” Quality counseling of this 
kind requires sound judgment, time, pa- 
tience, understanding, and technical com- 
petence. 

Counseling is a necessary service in any 
college or university, but because of the 
multifold character of community colleges 
and because of the heterogeneous back- 
grounds and aptitudes of students who at- 
tend them, counseling service in this type 
of institution assumes added importance. 
Here quality counseling is fundamentally 
essential. Only if it is so regarded can the 
counseling service discharge adequately its 
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responsibility to individual students and 
to the institution in which it operates. 
Certain aspects concerning the building 
of the curriculum for the new community 
college have been discussed. It is no easy 
task; it is, in fact, difficult work. But it is 
highly important work. The end product 
should be an adequately conceived, ap- 
propriately constructed, functional, and 
defensible curriculum specifically tailored 
to meet the needs of the local community. 


Such a curriculum, coupled with compe- 
tent teachers to put it into operation and 
maintain its effectiveness and with ade- 
quate counseling services to guide students 
in its use, can make Community College X 
an institution which will strengthen our 
democratic way of life and undergird the 
lives and provide progressive enlighten- 
ment for the people it serves. This is im- 
portant business! 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


After-Dinner Speaking in the Advanced Speech Class 
Carl Atkins, San Antonio College, San Antonio, Texas 


One of the problems confronting the 
teacher of speech is the necessity of allevi- 
ating the monotony that comes with a 
series of speeches delivered in the routine 
confines of the classroom. It is true that 
subjects vary, but there is also the need 
to vary the situations under which 
speeches are delivered. 

The writer has found a serviceable, al- 
though possibly not unique, method of 
combatting this problem and, of injecting 
a new perspective into the audience- 
speaker relationship involved in the after- 
dinner speech. The solution has proved 
effective both in the matter of class in- 
terest and in the value accruing to the 
student. Since the banquet speech is usual- 
ly delivered in the atmosphere of the 
banquet hall, arrangements are made 
with the student center to use one of the 


clubrooms and to convert it into a dining 
room. The students are seated at a table, 
generally in the horseshoe or familiar U 
shape, and a simple meal is served during 
the class. In such an atmosphere the stu- 
dents are then called upon to deliver their 
speeches. As every speech teacher knows, 
a change in environment for the student 
speaker usually produces a recurrence of 
his early nervousness; it is, therefore, 
valuable to offer as many changes as pos- 
sible to the advanced student in an effort 
to eliminate this stage fright. 

The meals served in this endeavor can 
be elaborate or as simple as coffee and 
doughnuts. The important thing is the 
change of situation and the approxi- 
mation of the conditions under which 
after-dinner speeches are made. 
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Frederick Eby and the Junior College 


RAY A. LAIRD 


FREDERICK EBY has known the junior col- 
lege for more than 60 years. His acquaint- 
ance with it began at the University of 
Chicago where he knew President Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper. Eby had been a 
graduate student in education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1895 to 1897, and 
an instructor at Morgan Park Academy, 
an affiliate of the university, in 1897-98. 
Some of the terminology and early appli- 
cations of the junior college idea had de- 
veloped by 1898 when Eby left the 
Chicago area. 

Frederick Eby was born at Berlin (now 
Kitchner) , Ontario, Canada, October 26, 
1874. He was a student at Stratford Col- 
legiate Institute in Ontario from 1889 to 
1891. Eby received the A.B. degree from 
McMaster University in 1895 and the 
Ph.D. from Clark University in 1900. The 
year 1905-06 was spent in graduate study 
at the University of Berlin. During the 
years 1900 to 1909, Eby was Professor of 
Philosophy and Education at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. He moved to The 
University of Texas in 1909 and retired as 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of 
Education at the close of the 1956-57 
school year.* 

Baylor University had been head of the 
Baptist Correlated System of junior and 
senior colleges since 1897 and while at 


RAY A. LAIRD has been Dean of Laredo 
Junior College, Laredo, Texas, for the past 
eight years. 


Baylor, Eby taught some of the early 
junior college graduates of Decatur Bap- 
tist College, Howard Payne College, and 
others of the system.” Shortly after moving 
to The University of Texas in 1909, he 
began a study of the history of education 
in Texas. In 1918, Eby published Educa- 
tion in Texas, Source Materials, and in 
1925, The Development of Education in 
Texas. Both books contain considerable 
information on early Texas colleges, in- 
cluding junior colleges.® 

In 1925 the Board of Regents of The 
University of Texas awarded Eby a fel- 
lowship to prepare a series of University 
Research Lectures. He chose the junior 
college for research. As a part of his prep- 
aration, Eby visited the junior colleges of 
Texas, lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota, and California, In April, 1926, he 
delivered five lectures on “The Readjust- 
ment of Collegiate Education.” These 
lectures were: “The Evolution of the 


1“Frederick Eby,” Who’s Who in America 
(Chicago: Who’s Who, 1954-55), Vol. 28, p. 
769; and, “Frederick Eby,” Leaders in Educa- 
tion (Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Science 
Press, 1948), p. 308. 

2 Frederick Eby, personal interview, Oc- 
tober, 1955. 

3 Frederick Eby, Education in Texas, Source 
Materials, University of Texas Bulletin No. 
1824, April 25, 1918, Austin, Texas; and, 
Frederick Eby, The Development of Educa- 
tion in Texas (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925). 
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College,” ““The Causes of the Junior Col- 
lege Movement,” “The Efficiency of the 
Junior College,” “The Organization of 
the Junior College,” and “Shall We Have 
a System of Public Junior Colleges in 
Texas?” The lectures were especially 
pertinent at the time since six Texas cities 
intended to install the junior college sys- 
tem the following year, and senior colleges 
were looking to the junior colleges for re- 
lief from a sudden overflow of freshmen 
and sophomores.* 

The University of Texas catalogue for 
May 1, 1926, listed a new graduate course 
dealing with the history, functions, organi- 
zation, and administration of the junior 
college that was designed to prepare those 
who expected to administer or teach in 
these institutions. Eby based the new 
course on his year of research and the five 
lectures delivered in April, 1926. He 
taught the course regularly until 1942, 
and it has been taught by others since 
then.® 

During the summers of 1927 and 1928, 
Eby directed two conferences on the jun- 
ior college at The University of Texas 
which were the first such conferences held 


in the Southwest.® As many as 300 persons __ 


attended some of the 1927 meetings. ‘The 
1928 conference included some 200 edu- 
cators from the whole Southwest area. 
Eby’s year of research on the junior 
college in 1925-26, the University Re- 
search Lectures of April, 1926, a new 
course, “The Junior College,’ the two 


4 The Daily Texan, April 3, 9, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 1926. 

5 University of Texas Catalogue, May 1, 
1926, Austin, Texas, p. 215; and, Eby, of. cit., 
interview. 

6 The Daily Texan, July 10, 11, 1927; June 
17, 19, 1928. 
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summer conferences of 1927 and 1928, 
and his addresses and writings during the 
period accompanied efforts in the Texas 
legislature to enact a public junior col- 
lege law. Attempts in three successive 
legislative sessions resulted in the passage 
of a general junior college law in 1929, 
which legalized existing public junior col- 
leges and defined procedures for estab- 
lishing and supporting new ones.” 

Much of Eby’s time from 1929 through 
1940 was devoted to completing book 
writing contracts. Two publications of the 
period contained material on the junior 
college. A Study of Financing of Public 
Junior Colleges in Texas by Eby and Pit- 
tenger corrected many false notions about 
the cost of junior college education and 
made suggestions on sound financing. 
The Development of Modern Education 
gave considerable space to William 
Rainey Harper and the junior college 
movement.® 

During this same period, Eby published 
an article on ““The Philosophy of the Jun- 
ior College”® in which he made it clear 
that the junior college could not have its 
own private and particular philosophy. It 
was but a segment of the whole educa- 


? Public School Laws of the State of Texas, 
1929, Bulletin No. 264, State Department of 
Education, Austin, Texas, November, 1929, 
Vol. V, No. 10, pp. 85-89. 

8 Frederick Eby and Benjamin Floyd Pit- 
tenger, A Study of the Financing of Public 
Junior Colleges in Texas, Bureau of Research 
in the Social Studies Study No. 1, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Bulletin No. 3126, July 8, 
1931; and Frederick Eby, The Development of 
Modern Education (2d. ed.; New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 1952). 

® Frederick Eby, “The Philosophy of the 
Junior: College,” Junior College Journai, VIII, 
pp. 415-424. 
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FREDERICK EBY AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


tional service, and a theory of junior col- 
lege education must find its normal place 
in a general philosophy of education. 

Eby continued by saying that education 
is a process brought about by the interre- 
lation of three sets of forces, the human 
organism, society, and the physical en- 
vironment. According to Eby, a child 
grows, changes, and develops from inner, 
inherited potentialities which are ex- 
pressed in activities that are either en- 
couraged or suppressed by social forces 
surrounding him. While these inner 
forces express themselves, the forces of 
society modify the emerging life. 

In the opinion of Eby, the junior col- 
lege is vitally related to those years in hu- 
man experience when the spontaneity of 
inner expression is largely being taken 
over and regulated by social habits, atti- 
tudes, and life purposes. The great deci- 
sions of life involving religion, vocation, 
choice of a mate, social habits, personali- 
ty, and deepest friendships are usually de- 
termined in those years. With normal 
youth, intellectual capacities tend to 
reach their maximum power and mental 
differences become more sharply defined 
with the junior college student.’° 

During those ages, the inner forces tend 
to reach a more or less harmony of per- 
sonality, fairly definite in form and or- 
ganization. Within the junior college stu- 
dent, whole areas of inner experience 
undergo an integration or closer synthesis 
on a higher intellectual and moral-spirit- 
ual level. The integration of emotion, in- 
terest, and insights brings about the for- 
mation of a self-directed personality. To 


10 Fells took exception to Eby’s psychological 
point of view in Walter Crosby Eells, The 
Junior College (Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931) pp. 673 and 690. 
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understand the developing integrations 
and to assist in their growth by wise di- 
rection is that “deeper pedagogy” so vi- 
tally needed by youth in the crucial years. 

Eby said a child lives mostly in social 
situations that revolve about him. After 
middle adolescence his attitude must be- 
gin to reverse. Social institutions must not 
exist merely for him, but by him, through 
him, and in him. He should be required 
to participate in the national life and 
play his part in forwarding the interests of 
society in general. It would be prudent 
and necessary for him to participate and 
share responsibility in the family, church, 
school, and state. His studies should 
make him acquainted with various social 
institutions and their historical signifi- 
cance in relation to human life. 

Education had a problem in that it 
needed to understand which social insti- 
tutions and social structures would bring 
about the greatest good to the individual 
and to society. An adequate sociology for 
those years was needed. 

In 1942 public junior colleges of Texas 
began receiving regular financial aid from 
the state. The same year Eby started a 
second series of Junior College Confer- 
ence-Laboratories which have continued 
to the present in one form or another. Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eells, Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, was consultant in 1942. Dr. 
John L. Lounsbury, President of San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. C. C. Colvert, head of 
Northeast Junior College of Monroe, 
Louisiana, were consultants in 1943. The 
participants of the two conferences de- 
veloped two documents, A Junior College 
Credo For the Southwest, and Policies 
and Objectives for Junior Colleges of the 
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Southwest, which served as guides for a 
better junior college program. 

Two recommendations of the 1942 and 
1943 conferees urged The University of 
Texas, in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education, to develop a pro- 
gram of training for junior college in- 
structors and administrators. The Uni- 
versity of Texas was specifically asked to 
employ a professor for this service, “there- 
by continuing and enlarging upon the 
services so long and ably rendered by Dr. 
Frederick Eby.” 

In retrospect, Eby said of the 1942 and 
1943 conferences, “From the standpoint 
of an educational historian it is safe to 
say that in consequence of these two ses- 
sions the Junior College Movement has 
entered a new era in its history in this 
section of the country; and it is conscious 
today of a new destiny, and possesses the 
strength and vision to achieve a notable 
destiny” 

The need for a center to train junior 
college instructors and administrators was 
a real one. A statement of this need had 
been made earlier by Dr. W. H. Elkins, 
President of San Angelo College, San An- 
gelo, Texas. Elkins had written an article 
on “Junior College Applicants” two years 
before the request was made to The Uni- 
versity of Texas for a professor of junior 
college education. “Very seldom, indeed,” 
said Elkins, “does an applicant for a po- 
sition in a junior college show any evi- 
dence of preparation especially for the 
junior college field.” This was not entirely 


11 A Report of the First Junior College Con- 
erence-Laboratory, The University of Texas, 
Austin, June 4 to July 14, 1942; and, Second 
Junior College Conference-Laboratory, The 
University of Texas, Austin, July 6 to August 
26, 1943. 


the fault of the applicant, according to 
Elkins. From a study of numerous senior 
college catalogues, including state teach- 
ers colleges, Elkins was able to find only 
one course bearing directly on the junior 
college. The course was offered by Dr. 
Frederick Eby at The University of Texas. 
In the opinion of Elkins, the junior col- 
lege had been practically ignored, not- 
withstanding the rapid growth of the jun- 
ior college movement during the last ten 
years. ** 

The year 1944 saw the beginning of 
more extensive offerings in junior college 
education. On November 1, 1944, Dr. C. 
C. Colvert was appointed to expand the 
program in junior college education at 
The University of Texas. On September 
15, 1948, Dr. James W. Reynolds joined 
Colvert to complete the staff of two full- 
time Professors and Consultants in Junior 
College Education. 

The single offering of one course on 
“The Junior College,” initiated by Eby in 
1926, has now grown to a total of nine 
courses together with consultative and 
field services. In addition to their other 
work, Colvert served as Director of Re- 
search for the American Association of 
Junior Colleges from 1949 to 1955, and 
Reynolds has been Editor of the Junior 
College Journal since 1949.** 

On June 10, 1949, B. E. Masters, of 
Kilgore College, delivered “An Appreci- 
ation of Dr. Frederick Eby.” Excerpts 
from President Masters’ speech are given 
to illustrate the great respect held for Eby 
by the persons with whom he has worked. 


122W. H. Elkins, “Junior College Appli- 
cants,” The Texas Outlook 24: 34-35 (June, 
1940). 

13C. C. Colvert, personal interview, Oc- 
tober, 1955. 
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FREDERICK EBY AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


We have gathered here this evening in this 
beautiful home of Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Col- 
vert to honor our friend and distinguished 
educator, Dr. Eby. 


Since I am the oldest man, in point of 
service, in the junior colleges of Texas, I 
have been asked to bring a message to him 
from you and his thousands of friends over 
the country. ... 


Dr. Eby is often called the father of jun- 
ior college education in Texas, but I have 
oftentimes thought, during the last twenty 
years, that he was the administrator of all 
junior colleges in Texas. ... 


Up until 1920 he encouraged and advised 
with the small denominational and privately 
owned junior colleges. ... In 1920 and 1922 
there began a new era in junior colleges in El 
Paso and Wichita Falls by the establishment 
of the first public junior colleges in these 
towns. Later South Park, Beaumont, and 
Hillsboro, Paris, and Gainesville were estab- 
lished until today there are thirty-two such in- 
stitutions. . . . Dr. Eby was the advisor, and 
often the inspiration, for the organization of 
all these institutions. He was farsighted in 
predicting their usefulness and courageous in 
outlining to the people . . . what they should 
do to make these colleges serve the area in 
which they were located. ... 


Dr. Eby, a scholarly man, a great Christian 
layman, always cheerful, happy and always 
looking on the bright side of life, can count 
his friends by the thousands. To me, one of 
his most noticeable traits is that he is a great 
research professor, and at the same time a 
great teacher always interesting, and always 
keeping the attention of his students. I have 
taken several courses from Dr. Eby, and in 
each he created so much interest in his class- 
work and lectures that I never failed to fol- 


-low up the subject and study it for years, 


long after I had secured credit for it. If he 
could impart to us the secret of that trait we 
would have less sleepy class members and 
more interest in our courses. We think this 
was due to his attractive personality, his in- 
tense sincerity, his scholarship and methods 
of presenting the material. His sense of hu- 
mor was keen and his laugh was hearty. 
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. .. That twinkle in his eye which always 
preceded a laugh is still evident. Often he 
encouraged a discouraged administrator by a 
good hearty laugh over some of his troubles. 
He encouraged young men and women to 
enter the junior college field, while other 
professors thought that he was unduly opti- 
mistic about the future of the junior college 
movement. ... 


Was there ever a group of professional men 
and women who owe so much to one man as 
we do to Dr. Eby, by whose efforts we now 
have good jobs, good pay, and a good system 
of junior colleges, still looking ahead for 
better things? 


The movement that Dr. Eby started . . . by 
calling for junior college conferences at The 
University of Texas, ushered in this present 
prosperity of the junior colleges. For these 
conferences, he selected junior college leaders 
from other states to help, as well as many of 
the administrators of the junior colleges of 
Texas. There we began to discuss our prob- 
lems, answer criticisms, and plan how to solve 
the greatest of all problems, that of state aid. 
These conferences have continued each year 
to the present, and have resulted in the cre- 
ation of a full professorship at The Univer- 
sity of Texas in junior college education, the 
first of its kind in the United States. 


Dr. C. C. Colvert accepted this position. In 
reality, Dr. Eby had had this position for 
many years without the title, but he had other 
plans, and through his efforts Dr. Colvert be- 
came the active leader of the junior college 
movement in Texas. These two men have 
worked together harmoniously and unselfishly 
from that day until this. The work has pros- 
pered and grown so much that it was neces- 
sary to bring in Dr. James W. Reynolds... 
and has resulted in the moving of the Junior 
College Journal from the University of Chi- 
cago to The University of Texas... . All eyes 
of the educational world have turned toward 
Texas for its rapid advance in junior college 
education in the last few years, the result of 
Dr. Eby’s long interest and untiring efforts 
for this cause. ... 


Dr. Eby has lived to see and enjoy the 
fruition of this long-term plan; to see strong, 
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well-trained young men and women enter this 
field to carry on the work. He has lived to see 
higher education brought home to the youth 
of Texas, in institutions strategically located 
to reach a majority of them... .** 


14 Report of the Eighth Annual Junior Col- 
lege Conference-Laboratory, The University 
of Texas, Austin, June 9-11, 1949, pp. 31-34. 


After Colvert and Reynolds assumed 
responsibility for junior college education 
at The University of Texas, Eby continued 
to support and encourage it. He super- 
vised some graduate studies in junior col- 
lege education up to the time of his re- 
tirement. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


The Library and Departmental Cooperation 
Charles L. Trinkner, Arlington State College, Arlington, Texas 


The writer suggested to the English 
Department, Military Department, and 
other departments of Arlington State 
College the following cooperative proj- 
ect: that all satisfactory bibliographies 
used in the preparation of term themes 
and reports be turned over to the library 
for the purpose of improving the library 
service to the increasing enrollment (over 
4,000) of junior college students. The de- 
partmental instructors indicated the sub- 
ject for which the bibliographies had been 
prepared and gave them to the library 
after separating them from the themes. 
The bibliographies covered such subjects 
as knighthood, Shakespeare, Chaucer, re- 
ligions, plays, American authors, battles. 
The bibliographies were arranged alpha- 
betically by subject in notebook form, 
and this list is for the use of the library 


service personnel and college faculty 
members only. 

The end result of this cooperative proj- 
ect between the various departments and 
the Arlington State College Library is 
threefold: 

(1) It enables the library to furnish 
the student in ensuing semesters with 
greater sources of potential materials 
which otherwise might not be immedi- 
ately available through the normal chan- 
nels such as the card catalog, indexes, and 
published bibliographical sources. 

(2) The program has proven helpful 
to new personnel unfamiliar with the li- 
brary collection and community re- 
sources. 

(3) It provides the library acquisitions 
department with a list of materials for 
selection purposes and balancing of the 
collection. 
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Reform Problems of Present Junior Colleges 
in Japan 


AKIRA WATANABE 


THE PRESENT Japanese junior college 
came into being after the democratic re- 
organization of the entire system of edu- 
cation in Japan in the postwar period. In 
1950 the junior college was first begun 
as a unique part of higher education. It 
was called “tanki-daigaku,” which liter- 
ally means “short-term college,” and stu- 
dents graduate from it after two or three 
years of study. 

Recently many junior colleges in Japan 
have come to face difficult problems, par- 
ticularly relating to the graduate’s em- 
ployment. The purpose of this article is to 
discuss problems in the course of reform- 
ing the junior college as a vocational col- 
lege, mainly in connection with the em- 
ployment problem. 

Before discussing the problem of re- 
form, it might be well to point out the 
factors that have been responsible for the 
addition of the junior college to the sys- 
tem of higher education in Japan. The 
writer is convinced that there are at least 
two influential factors, one active, the 
other passive. 

First, although the young women in 
Japan have equal opportunities for higher 
education, they generally do not wish to 
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enroll in a four-year college but prefer a 
two-year junior college, and this seems to 
coincide with their parents’ wishes. There 
can be found many reasons—economic, 
social, cultural, educational and _ tra- 
ditional—relating to this general trend. 
One is due to the fact that most young 
women eventually marry. It is not sur- 
prising that the women’s junior colleges 
prevail throughout Japan. This seems to 
be the same educational trend in every 
civilized country throughout the world. 
The typical case may be seen both in 
America and Japan. After the world war, 
the need for young women’s higher edu- 
cation was emphasized more than ever 
before, and in Japan the junior college, 
offering two years of higher education, 
answered this demand more effectively 
than any other college. In an active sense, 
the junior college was established as a 
woman’s college. 

The passive factor for establishment of 
junior colleges may be seen in the par- 
ticular educational situation into which 
the new system of higher education in 
Japan was placed in the process of its re- 
organization. It was in 1948 that the four- 
year college was established, crowning the 
historic single ladder system of 6-3-3-4 
democratic education. At this time, out- 
side of the basic educational system, in- 
cluding the main body of traditional edu- 
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cational institutions —— elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher—there remained vari- 
ous kinds of vocational colleges called 
“senmongakko,” or “specialized college.” 

In this type of college there was a 
variety of vocational training’ in com- 
merce, business, technology, home ad- 
ministration, agriculture, pharmacy, gar- 
dening, and secretarial work below the 
level of the accrediting standards of the 
four-year college. These institutions have 
necessarily come to be recognized as jun- 
ior colleges, whose Japanese name is 
“tanki-daigaku.” They are similar to the 
American junior college, particularly in 
terms of the length of training. It is said 
that the original pattern of the “tanki- 
daigaku” was found in the American 
junior college, and the decision to estab- 
lish such an institution has been con- 
sidered a wise one. It has satisfied the 
long cherished desire of many Japanese 
people to an unprecedented degree. Aided 


by the valuable work of Walter C. Eells, © 


the reorganization of the “senmongakko” 
as a “tanki-daigaku” has answered the 
needs of the ambitious young generation. 
The writer finds a passive factor in this 
reorganizing process of the higher edu- 
cational system. The two factors, active 
and passive, have together played an im- 
portant role in the first stage of organiza- 
tion of the Japanese junior college. 
According to the current School Edu- 
cation Law, the junior college is given the 
same character as the four-year college, 
except for the shorter period of training. 
Since almost all students finish their 
course in two years, the junior college is, 
in principle, a two-year college. But there 
are many difficulties in training on the 
higher level in the short term of two or 
three years. The junior college has nat- 


urally come to be called a “half-college,” 
and this is by no means a favorable name. 
Despite the fact that it is an independent 
unit of higher education, it is interpreted 
to be an incomplete college which is not 
a fully matured higher educational insti- 
tution. Compelled by the restrictiqn of 
time in its reorganizational juncture, the 
junior college was obliged to start tempo- 
rarily as a two- or three-year institution 
by the current School Education Law. It 
was a necessary evil which could not be 
avoided in the complexities of the po- 
litical, social, economic, industrial, cul- 
tural, and educational situation then pre- 
vailing. As mentioned above, it is very 
difficult to realize, even semi-profession- 
ally, the aim of higher education in only 
two or three years of training. Different 
from the favorable conditions in Amer- 
ica, there have been many factors hinder- 
ing the sound growth and development of 
the Japanese junior college, especially in 
respect to budget, facilities, and staff. ‘The 
desirable level of college vocational train- 
ing demanded by the various fields of vo- 
cational activities in modern civilized 
society can scarcely be attained, except in 
the best junior colleges in great urban 
communities. In addition, thousands of 
four-year college graduates are being sent 
out year after year into the already over- 
crowded professional field. It can rightly 
be said that the present difficult employ- 
ment situation into which junior college 
graduates are thrown seems to be made 
considerably worse by the competition of 
four-year college graduates. 

The Educational Ministry statistics 
made public in 1956 disclosed quite ob- 
viously the unfavorable employment situ- 
ation into which the greater part of the 
junior college graduates found themselves. 
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The statistics indicate that only 55.2 per 
cent of the total junior college graduates, 
numbering 31,210, were successful in 
gaining positions, “ompared with 78.7 per 
cent of the 84,412 four-year college grad- 
uates, The increasing difficulty of attain- 
ing employment has of necessity drawn 
serious attention from those concerned 
directly with the junior colleges. This is 
not only a college educational problem 
but also a tragic social problem. How- 
ever, this is not the sole reform motive 
of junior college educators: Being dis- 
satisfied with the temporal nature given 
it by the current School Education Law, 
there has been from the very beginning 
an earnest desire on the part of the junior 
college people to establish their colleges 
firmly on the solid foundation of the re- 
vised School Education Law. Thus, the 
revision of the current Education Law 
has come to be a crucial point concerning 
the reform problems of the junior college. 

In order to improve the present junior 
college, the Education Ministry has en- 
deavored for several years to discover 
some desirable measures of reform with 
the support of the Central Council on 
Education which is composed of dis- 
tinguished members selected from all the 
related fields of education and industry. 
After thorough and comprehensive dis- 
cussions the group came to the conclusion 
that the junior college should be a vo- 
catjonal education institution, similar to 
the old “senmongakko.” The Education 
Ministry, of course, agreed that this was 
the most desirable direction of reform to 
follow. 

Generally speaking, in the four-year 
colleges, created along the lines of the old 
traditional colleges and universities, there 
is an academic atmosphere among the 


professors as well as the students. This 
atmosphere is supported by the general 
public’s¢ highly evaluating these colleges 
as the major centers of the nation’s edu- 
cational research and culture. Academi- 
cism of Japanese traditional colleges is 
thought to have originated with the adop- 
tion of the German type of university as 
a model. The writer is of the opinion that 
this academic tradition may have been 
transferred to the junior college which is 
deemed lawfully an institution of higher 
education. 

As is obvious in the current School Edu- 
cation Law, the junior college has been 
raised to the level of learning of a higher 
institution. It still is, however, a college 
that offers vocational training, and it is 
important that the junior college people 
remember this. They are often tempted 
to commit the error of thinking too much 
of general education and too little of vo- 
cational education directed toward the 
training of practical skills and arts. 

Despite the inclusion of different fields 
of science, general education is designed 
mainly for the training of good citizen- 
ship, and this aim is by no means allowed 
to be imisdirected by any junior college 
people. In order to realize the important 
aim of semi-professional education, gen- 
eral education must proceed along the 
due course of its unique nature. Without 
true general education, which helps stu- 
dents “to make a life,” a junior college 
cannot truly be called an institution of 
higher education. However, in the jun- 
ior college, the two major fields of spe- 
cialized and general education must go 
together harmoniously without interfer- 
ing with each other. 

At present, junior college students are 
required to obtain at least 12 units in 
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the general education field, 24 units in 
specialized education, with 24 units of 
electives. The total minimum units re- 
quired are 62, including two in physical 
education. It can be said that the real 
effects of the junior college reform are 
found in the desirable plan of curricular 
reconstruction. Success or failure of the 
reform depends in a great degree upon 
this. The vital point in this curriculum is 
the suitable percentage of the total units 
of the two major fields of general and 
specialized education. It is possible that 
there may also be a change in the compo- 
sition of the terminal curriculum. All the 
wisdom, insight, knowledge, and experi- 
ence in Japanese higher education will be 
called on to organize a desirable terminal 
curriculum. 

Despite the importance of general edu- 
cation for the terminal student, the writer 
is inclined to advocate stressing special- 
ized education to its utmost degree, pay- 
ing worthy respect to the unique nature of 
general education. This stand is based on 
the knowledge that the modern vocational 
world demands many useful skills and 
arts with the developments of the indus- 
trialization process. This trend in the vo- 
cational world is being intensified as time 
goes on, and junior colleges are challenged 
to adjust to this vocational situation. 
However, so far they have been unsuc- 
cessful in their adjustment to this situ- 
ation. Some of the laboratory junior col- 
leges have their terminal curriculum com- 
posed of 24 units in general and special- 
ized education respectively, reserving 12 
units for electives and two units for phys- 
ical education. This was suggested by the 
model plan presented in “Why Junior 
College Terminal Education?” published 


in 1941 by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

Judging both from the present status 
of the vocational world and of the junior 
college, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
plan above-mentioned must be revised 
with much more stress on specialized edu- 
cation, satisfying the minimum essentials 
of general education in 12 units. To some 
conservative educators, this plan seems to 
be a little too radical in emphasizing the 
specialized side of terminal education, but 
the writer feels that after fulfilling the 12 
units of minimum essentials of general 
education, junior college students may 
be encouraged to enrich this knGwledge 
by means of self-educating opportunities 
found abundantly in their daily college 
life. Nevertheless, the transfer function of 
the junior college is too important to be 
carelessly neglected, for in a democracy, 
even minors are recognized by the major- 
ity. Therefore, transfer students, though 
small in number, must be allowed to ob- 
tain the 36 minimum units required for 
transfer to a four-year college. In selecting 
the transfer-minded students, all necessary 
tests and guidance must be given inten- 
sively and comprehensively for the pre- 
paratory course at the very start of the stu- 
dents’ college life. 

The most desirable terminal curricu- 
lum has just been discussed relating 
mainly to the present difficult employ- 
ment problems of the junior college 
graduates, and a plan of curriculum re- 
construction has been suggested. How- 
ever, the above plan is, of course, of an 
experimental nature to be tried carefully 
according to the particular conditions in 
various types of junior colleges. As men- 
tioned previously, the reconstruction of the 
terminal curriculum is the core of the re- 
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form problem, but it cannot be deemed, 
in itself, the sole effective way to the de- 
sirable actual reform of the junior col- 
lege. In order to put this curriculum into 
practice effectively, some essential social 
conditions must be present. 

First, the members of the teaching 
staff concerned particularly with the ter- 
minal curriculum must have a genuine 
respect for practical skills and arts. 
Strangely enough they experience some 
difficulty in appreciating the intrinsic 
value of their daily educational work of 
preparing young students for a useful life 
in the future. 

Almost all the teaching staff, as well 
as the public in general, is influenced un- 
consciously by the potential force of the 
traditional trend which is unfavorable to 
a fair appraisal of practical work. The 
vocational is usually put below the avo- 
cational in society. It is natural that the 
common people are unqualified to appre- 
ciate the full value of skills and arts as 
they are. In the hierarchy of modern vo- 
cations, today’s society is apt to put 
technicians below civic officers. 

Even in the industrial world, tech- 
nicians are not always given a position 
worthy of their useful work. This social 
trend is traditionally too powerful to be 
eliminated. Everyone realizes its force 
through the experiences in daily life. The 
established attitude toward the practical 
skills is not as desirable as toward the 
secretarial work in most offices. This fact 
in itself shows what a difficult problem 
it is to have the public unaware of the real 
value of practical work. 

In the course of time, it is hoped that 
even this great difficulty can be conquered 
by means of slow but steady development 
of social education movements enlighten- 


ing people by demonstrating the real use- 
fulness of the practical skills and arts in 
modern life. All junior college teachers 
must go forward with the frontier spirit 
in order to help this educational cam- 
paign being carried on in the midst of a 
difficult situation. The writer is reminded 
of Thomas Paine’s famous words, ““These 
are the times that try men’s souls.” This 
statment can be applied literally to the 
situation in which present junior college 
educators find themselves in Japan. 

In the process of practical vocational 
training, students experience tiring work. 
It is unrewarding and monotonous con- 
tinually to encounter training difficulties, 
Human nature is fundamentally made to 
prefer pleasures to hardships. What, then, 
is an effective way of making this training 
a pleasant work? It is too difficult to 
answer here; in fact, it is one of the hard- 
est problems to deal with successfully. In 
some junior colleges, however, it is re- 
ported that this problem is being handled 
somewhat effectively by introducing 
pleasing mental or physical activities into 
the work schedule. Workable ways and 
means of making hard vocational training 
pleasant and agreeable should be sought 
continually. Practical experience sup- 
ported by scientific research is sure to 
make a valuable contribution toward the 
desirable solution of this difficult problem. 

In carrying out the planned terminal 
curriculum effectively, there is another 
difficulty—that of providing the necessary 
equipment and facilities for vocational 
training. This is due to the small size of 
the college budget. Even the national and 
public junior colleges are compelled to 
face financial difficulties in order to real- 
ize their educational purpose. Such an ob- 
stacle is self-evident in the case of the 
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small private junior college in the rural 
community. 

Despite these unfavorable conditions, 
the junior colleges, reinforced on one side 
by the united front of the Public and Pri- 
vate Junior College Associations of japan 
and on the other side by the timely help 
of the Education Ministry, are arriving 
fairly well at a solution to the urgent 
problem of the graduate’s employment. 
This is necessary to the sound develop- 
ment of junior colleges. They are ex- 
pected to get more help as time goes on. 
First of all, the Education Ministry and 
Community Education Board will try to 
grant all the possible aids for enlarging 
the size of the college budget. From the 
point of view of raising the level of in- 
dustrial education in the community, col- 
leges can be rightly expected to receive 
some financial aid from the community 
budget. 

At any rate, if the junior college pro- 
vides its students as well as the people of 
the community with vital and worthwhile 
educational services, the community will 
take care of the college budget of its own 
accord. With respect for the useful voca- 
tional training on one side and the de- 
sirable financial aid to the college budget 
on the other, the reconstructed curricu- 
lum of terminal education on a semi-pro- 
fessional level can be expected to attain 
the goal of sending out refined and use- 
ful graduates into the various fields of 
vocational activity. 

In discussing the reform problem of 
Japanese junior college education, some 
attention should be given to the present 
stage of development of the junior col- 
lege. According to the Education Minis- 
try’s statistics for the year 1956, there are 
altogether 265 junior colleges, 19 na- 


tional, 42 public, and 204 private. The 
total number of the staff of all the junior 
colleges is 5,315, including 1,432 profes- 
sors, 1,309 assistant professors, 1,795 lec- 
turers, and 779 assistants. The total en- 
rollment in all types of junior colleges is 
reported to be 72,297. Half of the enroll- 
ment is comprised of women students. As 
a unique type of higher education insti- 
tution, the junior colleges are preparing 
the young generation for the various 
fields of vocational activity on a semi- 
professional level. 

But what is the present status of the 
junior colleges concerning the main cate- 
gory of training. If they were roughly 
classified into two major divisions—litera- 
ture and science, as is usually done every- 
where—those colleges belonging to the 
former division would be very large both 
in number and enrollment in comparison 
with the latter division. Such an unbal- 
ance needs to be adjusted if conditions 
will permit. As to this adjustment, some 
drastic measures must be taken on the 
basis of long-range planning backed up 
by data gained through scientific re- 
search. Apart from the concrete problem 
of curriculum reconstruction, this is a 
matter to be considered seriously by the 
Education Ministry as well as by the Pub- 
lic and Private Junior College Associa- 
tion of Japan. 

However, in this case, it is necessary to 
remember the important contribution 
made by the junior college in fulfilling the 
various needs of young women in higher 
education. The increasing enrollment of 
women speaks more eloquently than any 
other data. In fact, the junior college 
seems to be a woman’s college. In the case 
of the young women enrolled in a termi- 
nal course other than home administra- 
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tion, it is highly desirable that they be en- 
couraged to obtain those units useful for 
their life as good wives. This is considered 
to be of great importance for their guid- 
ance in the successful learning activity. 
The contribution of junior colleges to 
young women’s higher education is con- 
sidered to be increasingly effective as 
time goes on. 

In view of the present difficult situa- 
tion of the junior college, the Education 
Ministry has been preparing to put 
its Reform Bill before the forthcoming 
26th Regular Session of the Diet sup- 
ported by the helpful advice of the Cen- 
tral Council on Education. According to 
the final decision reached there, the jun- 
ior college is to be decidely vocationalized 
along the line of terminal education on 
the semi-professional level. It is, above 
all, earnestly desired by the industrial 
world that it be a complete vocational 
college of semi-professional training. 

In spite of this emphatic stress on the 
vocationalization of the junior college, 12 
units, the present minimum essential of 
general education, must be preserved at 
any sacrifice. The writer himself main- 
tains this on the basis of the strong belief 
that without keeping this amount of gen- 


eral education, the junior college cannot 
be worthy of being called a higher edu- 
cational institution. Harmony between 
two major fields, general and specialized 
education, should be kept even in the 
radical reform policy. In the present state 
of affairs, despite its emphatically stressed 
vocationalization, the junior college can- 
not be expected to lengthen its period of 
training, mainly for financial reasons. 
Though the junior college is virtually a 
special type of vocational school, it would 
be desirable to change the name to some 
more attractive one such as “senmon- 
daigaku,” which means “special college.” 

To sum up, the Japanese junior college 
must be encouraged to intensify the as- 
pect of practical training for its better ad- 
justment to the developing vocational 
world, especially to industry. It is to be re- 
formed as a much more practical higher 
educational institution which produces 
refined and skillful graduates welcomed 
into the vocational world. Ideally, the 
junior college should be a vocationalized 
educational institution on the semi-pro- 
fessional level. This seems to be the right 
course for it to follow to achieve the full 
realization of its intended unique voca- 
tional training. 
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An Approach to Critical Thinking in the 
Humanities 


JAMES FISHER, MARGARET DAUGHERTY, AND SIDNEY BLACK 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


ONE OF the major problems facing the in- 
structor in an introductory humanities 
course is the need of a structure that will 
aid the student in analyzing and evaluat- 
ing art objects. The usual solution to this 
problem has been to employ the historical 
approach—one which tends to force an 
emphasis on a cultural context rather 
than on the interrelationships among the 
arts. In such courses there is a tendency 
to make the study of the history of an art 
or an art object become an end in itself. 
The study of the art object is frequently 
lost in a welter of dates and minor points 
of fact. 

In the general run of composition 
courses, even the historical structure is not 
evident. These courses are by nature 
remedial and when works of art are se- 
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lected for discussion and analysis, the se- 
lecting becomes haphazard and subordi- 
nated to the main objective of develop- 
ing skill in writing. A common complaint 
made by students in such courses is the 
lack of direction. 

A third possibility for structure is illus- 
trated by the course that focuses on the 
individual work of art—Great Books 
courses—in which there is only incidental 
consideration given to the cultural con- 
text. The students’ view of the art object 
is not integrated with this context nor 
is it integrated with the students’ own 
world. 


A SOLUTION TO ORGANIZATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


At Boston University’s Junior College 
a course is being developed in the human- 
ities which offers an intelligent blending 
of the virtues of all three approaches. The 
course is being designed along the lines of 
an esthetic in which composition has its 
place in terms of regularly scheduled 
critical papers. The work of art serves a 
convenient focus, providing subject mat- 
ter for papers. The cultural context be- 
comes one criterion among others for 
evaluating, understanding, and defining 


the art object. These criteria do not neces- 


sarily represent the only, nor indeed the 


best, principles for analysis. Pragmatically 
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considered, however, the esthetic on 
which the course is structured has served 
as a guide to the students for an appreci- 
ation for the wealth of material offered 
by the humanities. 

The following discussion of criteria will 
reveal a more general definition of the 
word language than is generally under- 
stood. Language is here used to refer to 
any symbol system, verbal or non-verbal, 
not only those used to create literature, 
history and philosophy, but those used in 
music, the graphic and plastic arts. Lan- 
guage is any means of recreating experi- 
ence from the pattern of the dance to 
highly verbal philosophic generalizations. 
All are results of attempts to communicate 
both affectively and informatively, and as 
such, may be studied as inter-related 
phenomena. 


STRUCTURAL UNITS 


The symbolic process underlies man’s unique 
ability to recreate his environment in mean- 
ingful and esthetically satisfying symbol con- 
structs. 

The process of abstraction permits the fusion 
of particulars with universals, gives meaning 
to expression, and makes effective communi- 
cation possible. 

From the artist’s use of language, the artistic 
invention can generally be inferred; the 
artist’s selection of the experiences to be com- 
municated, the kind of language used, and the 
elements within the language that he uses— 
all help in understanding the art object. 
The art object must be understood in terms 
of its immediate and cultural context. 


DISCUSSION 


The first unit is based upon the need to 
orient college students to two aspects of 
language or symbol systems. The first is 
that symbol systerns are composed of 
sound, musical notes, colors, lines, and 
words which have meaning only when 


that meaning is agreed upon by one other 
mind. There is no intrinsic meaning in a 
symbol; until there is common consent, 
there can be no communication. The sec- 
ond characteristic is that symbol systems 
serve the purpose of re-creating fact or 
fancy or a combination of both. The stu- 
dent who becomes aware of the charac- 
teristics of symbol systems removes one 
of the chief barriers to communication: 
the failure to react to the symbol construct 
—a painting, a novel, or a sonata—as re- 
created experience. He must realize at 
the outset that looking at a sunset is an 
experience which differs in kind and 
quality from looking at a painting of a 
sunset or reading a description of it in a 
novel. 

To indicate the extent of the relation- 
ship among the arts, different symbol con- 
structs which have their referrents in a 
common experience, that of war, are ex- 
amined. The first is a news report of a 
battle, read in conjunction with Randall 
Jarrell’s poem, “Loss”; Picasso’s painting 
Guernica provides the non-verbal sym- 
bol construct. 

The student’s reaction to the painting 
can be used to point up the dangers latent 
in an inadequate understanding of the 
symbolic process: the identification of the 
symbol with the thing symbolized. Guer- 
nica seems all wrong because Picasso’s use 
of line, form, and color does not achieve 
a photographic representation of a bomb- 
ing. By having the students examine their 
reactions, it is possible to develop the 
point that the symboi ought not to be 
confused with the physical reality that 
may have suggested it. Then, two possible 
reactions to the symbol or symbol con- 
struct can be distinguished: a symbol and 
a signal reaction. 
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The student who demands a re-creation 
of war to be strictly representational 
shows a lack of a studied, critical reaction 
(symbol reaction) to the art object. It is 
pointed out to the students that the artist, 
already sensitive to the symbolic nature 
of all languages, tries to manipulate his 
symbols in such a way that his completed 
work becomes a self-contained world—a 
world drawn from his own experiences 
but imaginatively interpreted in order to 
give unity to the complexity and chaos of 
the finite world. 

In art, then, the symbol need not be the 
same as the reality it represents; indeed, 
it cannot be. This fact creates a tension 
between the art object as it exists in its 
own context and the context from which 
the artistic experience springs. Guernica 
and “Loss” become self-contained worlds 
exhibiting this tension in differing degrees 
and media; whereas in “the report of the 
battle,” the finite experience is merely 
recorded. Here, the symbols do not ac- 
quire a meaning different from commonly 
understood meanings. 

To underscore the dangers in confusing 
the symbol with the reality that it rep- 
resents (signal reaction) , readings are as- 
signed from Orwell’s 1984 and Hadley 
Cantrill’s analysis of the Orson Wells’ 
broadcast of the “Invasion from Mars.” 
Supplementary readings have been se- 
lected to emphasize the fact that one 
limits one’s esthetic horizon by developing 
signal reactions to the symbolic re-cre- 
ation of the world of experience. 

A distinction is made, at this point, be- 
tween the semantic symbol, defined as the 
sound, line, color, or word which has 
commonly agreed upon meanings, and 
the contextual symbol which, in addition 
to being a semantic symbol, becomes a 
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vehicle for conveying meanings that grow 
out of the tensions developed in the text 
of the work of art. Picasso’s distortions are 
the result of line, form, and color; within 
the confines of the painting, distortions 
gain more generalized meaning, the hor- 
ror, the activity, the chaos of war. 

Another good example can be found 
in 1984, where Room 101 has the experi- 
ential referent of a room, more specifi- 
cally, a torture chamber; further, within 
the text of the novel, the room has con- 
textual symbolic value since it suggests 
the hidden or unconscious fears that harry 
mankind. | 

The unit dealing with the abstracting 
process stresses the flexibility of symbols. 
Through his readings the student should 
be aware of the wide range of possible 
meanings within symbol systems. Some 
symbols refer directly to an object, and 
this denotative or pointing symbol is re- 
ferred to as a low level abstraction. Other 
symbols carry so many possible meanings 
that they can be thought of as concepts— 
with no direct referent in the experimen- 
tal world. These concepts are called high 
level abstractions. There are, however, 
symbols which have potential as both high 
and low level abstractions, depending 
upon the context in which they are placed. 
Generally speaking, works of art take on 
universal meaning only when there is an 
interplay of the abstract and the concrete. 
This interplay can be both explicit or 
implicit. 

The process of abstraction is necessary 
in order to communicate anything more 
complex than observable facts or events. 
In order to communicate in general terms, 
covering a wide range of specific things 
and ideas, a high level of abstraction is 
necessary. For the communication of in- 
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formation only, a low level of abstraction 
becomes inevitable. The barrier to com- 
munication, artistic or otherwise, is not 
getting away from using high level ab- 
stractions but using the constant inter- 
play of symbols of high and low level ab- 
straction. 

For illustrative readings, the student 
examines political and social essays in 
which such terms as freedom, collectiv- 
ism, and tolerance are tentatively defined. 
The student can then follow the writer’s 
attempt to give meaning to high level 
symbols by the use of symbols that have 
referents in the physical world. In paint- 
ing, specific works of art are explored 
which illustrate the movement from the 
strictly representational to the highly ab- 
stracted art. 

It is the discussion of the concept of ab- 
straction that leads into a consideration 
of the two major purposes of language 
suggested in the comparison of the pre- 
viously mentioned war pieces: the infor- 
mative and affective uses of language. In 
purely informative communication such 
as recipes, tables of statistics, weather re- 
ports, etc., the intention of the communi- 
cator is to communicate verifiable facts. 
He inevitably remains on a low level of 
abstraction, neither stating nor implying 
that generalizations are to be drawn. 
When the purpose of the communicator 
is primarily to affect, he has at his dis- 
posal not only low level symbols but also 
high level symbols. 

One of the most successful ways of 
making this concept concrete to the stu- 
dents is to use poetic selections which 
move from the low level in terms of spe- 
cific images to more general levels both 
in meaning and in word symbols. A poet 
may elect to speak, using low level lan- 


guage, but with affective purpose. In 
Robert Frost’s ““The Road Not Taken,” 
the symbol road—semantic as well as con- 
textual—takes on a more abstract mean- 
ing when related to the paths of life, or 
the alternatives of a decision. Then, too, 
the high level may be used by a writer 
who feels that, by the very nature of his 
audience, he need not explain his terms. 
Such a work as Huxley’s “The Creed of 
a Scientific Humanist” illustrates this 
point. The intent of the communicator 
will then be seen to dictate the level of ab- 
straction used and the movement within 
the larger framework covered by the 
terms high and low level abstraction. 

The unit, Selectivity, stems logically 
from the discussion of the abstracting 
process in which it is indicated that the 
two general approaches—informative 
and affective—are available to the com- 
municator, The discussion of Selectivity 
is tantamount to a discussion of the cre- 
ative process: what an artist chooses to 
include and what he chooses to omit. 
Whether he does this consciously or un- 
consciously is a fruitless question; the 
point is, he does select in order to contain 
and unify his world. 

One of the examples used to illustrate 
this concept is Richard Eurich’s “The 
Withdrawal from Dunkirk,” a highly rep- 
resentational painting. It shows with al- 
most photographic realism bombs falling 
on the shore, ships evacuating soldiers, 
and a town burning in the distance. Eu- 
rich’s selection of detail may be likened to 
that of a camera; he omits only those 
things that lie beyond the field of vision. 
This contrasts with Picasso’s Guernica 
which is highly selective, but the two 
paintings are comparable in the sense that 
they become art objects through the ar- 


go 
rangement of selected detail. Arrange- 
ment of detail becomes an attribute of 
style. 

Though both paintings have merit, cer- 
tainly the affective impact of the Picasso 
is greater because of the more discriminat- 
ing selection and omission of detail. The 
Eurich is not so much a self-contained 
world in the sense that it lacks the tension 
between the created world and the world 
of experience, as it is a picture of a part 
of an already existing world. It is more 
analogous to the informative report of 
a battle than it is to the poetic re-creation 
of a battle. 

Further examples of selectivity are dis- 
cussed in terms of Hiroshima, Idiot’s De- 
light, and Dead End. These works are 
seen as reflecting historical events in the 
experiential world, but through the proc- 
ess of selectivity—omissions and arrange- 
ment of detail—they become self-con- 
tained worlds. 

The readings for selectivity serve as a 
bridge for the final unit—context as a 
defining agent. Here, two kinds of con- 
text are distinguished: the cultural which 
has been referred to previously as the his- 
torical, and the immediate, referred to as 
the self-contained world or the complete 
work of art. In the latter context all the 
previously discussed concepts may be 
said to be in operation, forming an inte- 
grated unity. 
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To illustrate the cultural context as 
different from the immediate, the student 
reads Winterset and A Farewell to Arms. 
Both works have root in a definite his- 
torical period. Winterset especially is 
deeply concerned with the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, The question then arises as to the 
extent the play depends for its artistic 
worth upon a knowledge of the climate of 
opinion generated by this celebrated case. 
This information, while interesting, is not 
mandatory and may tend to divert discus- 
sion to a consideration of the justice of 
the historical legal action as opposed to 
the merits of the play. To grasp the total 
meaning of the play, an understanding 
of the cultural context is needed as it 
aids in emphasizing the temper and issue 
of the times and the artist who re-creates 
them in a self-contained world. 

To synthesize the course, the student 
reads John Hersey’s The Wall, a novel 
which serves to illustrate a work deeply 
imbedded in a cultural context of which 
the students are a part, but which has, 
through the symbolic process, the process 
of abstraction, and arrangement of detail, 
become a symbol construct rooted in ex- 
perience yet esthetically transformed into 
a unity. At the close of the semester the 
student is asked to analyze and evaluate 
a work in which the four concepts ex- 
amined individually are now functioning 
as integrating esthetic factors. 
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A Reevaluation of the General Business Concept 


S. MICHAL INGRAHAM, ARTHUR E. GIMMY, AND T. G. ROBERTSON 


DURING THE last decades, the composition 
of the work force in American business 
has changed significantly. Despite the 
great expansion in industrial production, 
the number of industrial workers has not 
increased as rapidly as the number of 
middle level, or semiprofessional, em- 
ployees. These semiprofessional employees 
are not primarily technicians; their posi- 
tions require skills of a less specific nature, 
such as clerical and supervisory abilities 
and intellectual breadth. ‘They are gener- 
alists rather than specialists. Thus, the 
formal education required by these indi- 
viduals is not as well defined, or under- 
stood, as that for either the technician or 
professional individual. 

Recognition of the growth in numbers 
of this semiprofessional group has forced 
educators above the high school level to 
assume responsibility for developing the 
necessary formal training for these indi- 
viduals. The somewhat ambiguous nature 
of the “semiprofessional” concept and the 
wide variety of jobs which are so labeled 
serve to complicate this task. 

Starrak and Hughes, in a study of 117 
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industrial plants, determined that two- 
thirds of the semiprofessional jobs could 
have been filled by individuals with less 
than a four-year college degree.' Thus, the 
implication is that the less than four-year 
institution, or the junior college, should 
be concerned with the training of semi- 
professional people. Pursuing this reason- 
ing a little further, it is the junior college 
terminal general business, or general man- 
agement, curriculum which is the logical 
choice, if properly conceived. Are the gen- 
eral business curriculums so ortented or 
are the junior colleges aware of their re- 
sponsibility? 

In an effort to answer this fundamental 
question, published curriculums of junior 
colleges in California, 56 in number, were 
critically appraised and evaluated. Fur- 
ther, six Los Angeles junior college busi- 
ness department heads were interviewed 
to determine the rationale and effective- 
ness of the general business curriculum as 
they understood it. 

A concept of “general business.” The 
term “general business” is used loosely in 
school catalogs and in the literature of 
business without any attempt at specific 
definition, undoubtedly because it is diffi- 
cult to do so. The following definition is 


proposed : 


1 James A. Starrak and Raymond M. 
Hughes, The Community College in the U.S. 
(Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 
1954), 35. 
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General Business: the curriculum designed to 
furnish a broad preparation for careers in 
business; to develop some knowledge of the 
use of the tools of business, such as accounting 
and statistics; and to ensure knowledge of the 
principles of business operations in the several 
functional fields. 


The above definition has connotations 
which preclude the objective of special- 
ized proficiency in any particular occupa- 
tion or field of interest. Thus, a general 
business curriculum should serve to pro- 
mote scope and breadth of vision which 
will be useful to the student in the long 
view. As Seashore so aptly states, “The 
training in business should be such that 
the student may be prepared for a va- 
riety of choices when he enters upon his 
career.””? 

The semiprofessional concept. The 
semiprofessional concept is a broad one 
and is clouded by intangible definition. 
As the California Restudy Report® 
brought out, perhaps it defies definition 
because no clear distinction between pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional positions 
exists in business, except in accounting. 
The Restudy further states that “the dif- 
ference between professional and less than 
professional education in business lies in 
the approach to the subject and in teach- 
ing emphasis, rather than in course or 
program titles.’’* 

It seems necessary to view the semi- 
professional concept as embracing specific 
“types” of jobs for which a junior college 
student can prepare himself. This can be 


2Carl E. Seashore, The Junior College 
Movement (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1940), 64. 

3 Regents of the University of California 
Liaison Committee, A Restudy of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education (Sacramento: 
State Department of Education, 1955), 135. 

4 Tbid., 136. 


approached by viewing the levels of job 
experience and also by examining the 
composition, in terms of requisite abilities, 
of various industrial positions. 

Job experience, in business or else- 
where, can be categorized into: (a) pre- 
paratory; (b) unskilled; (c) skilled or 
technical; (d) technical supervisory; (e) 
technical managerial; (f) managerial pre- 
paratory; and (g) managerial.® Since 
managerial preparatory (f) is construed to 
mean “assistant to” positions which en- 
able an individual to gain experience di- 
rectly related to the tasks of general man- 
agement at the upper levels of organiza- 
tional hierarchies, it seems logical to con- 
clude that semiprofessional occupations 
lie somewhere below that level. 

Henri Fayol®, one of the pioneers in the 
field of management theory and an ad- 
vocate of extensive formal training for 
business careers, classified the essential 
abilities of employees in industrial firms 
in accordance with Table I. 

Pressures toward specialization. Un- 
fortunately, the nonspecialist is erroneous- 
ly looked upon with disfavor as a potential 
employee, and, either because of this, or 
because of other pressures, students feel 
the need to specialize’ and are urged to 
do so in many cases by faculty advisors. 


The pressure toward specialization by sub- 
ject exercised by different university faculties 
is paralleled by a similar pressure from busi- 
ness for specialized recruits of immediate 


5 Lyndall F. Urwick, Management Educa- 
tion in American Business (New York: Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1954), 38. 

6 Henri Fayol, General and Industrial Man- 
agement (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd., 1949), 8. 

7 Thus some general business curriculums are 
often given titles that denote specialized train- 
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TABLE I 


Relative Importance of Requisite Abilities of Personnel in Industrial Concerns 
Personnel of the Technical Function of a Large Concern 


Requisite Abilities 
Class of Managerial Technical Commercial Financial Security Accounting 
Employee percent percent percent percent percent percent 
................ 5 85 5 5 
15 60 5 10 10 
Superintendent .................. 25 45 5 10 15 
Head of Section _............. 30 30 5 5 10 20 
Head of Technical Dept... 35 30 10 3 10 10 
RE, 15 15 10 10 10 


utility. To these pressures are added the views 
of the students themselves. Naturally they are 
anxious to equip themselves with qualifica- 
tions which will enable them to secure a sub- 
stantial salary as quickly as possible. It is 
hardly to be expected that they will take the 
longer view and insist on forms of education 
which, while they may be far more useful to 
them when they have “been through the mill,” 
do not, from the standpoint of immediate 
earning power, possess half the attraction of 
more immediate specialization.® 


Regrettably, the “forms of education,” 
or courses of study, appropriate for a per- 
son contemplating a career in business are 
not clearly understood. This is possibly an- 
other explanation of the academic em- 
phasis on specialization. 

Each of the six Los Angeles junior col- 
leges visited had general business pro- 
grams, although in many instances they 
were put forth under the guise of titles 
denoting some form of specialization. The 
vagueness that existed in the literature 
concerning the semiprofessional and gen- 
eral business concepts was confirmed by 
the investigation. Consequently, the ra- 
tionale behind the composition of the gen- 
eral business curriculums varied from ex- 
treme concern with immediate community 


8 Urwick, op. cit., 62. 


needs to relative lack of interest in com- 
munity needs, rather than any concrete 
expression of theory and practice. 

In the main, the general business cur- 
riculums of the schools visited followed 
the published pattern of similar institu- 
tions throughout the state as set forth in 
prior studies.® 

However, if the hypothesis is valid that 
general business is the requisite back- 
ground for the semiprofessional occupa- 
tions, there is an apparent conflict be- 
tween the objectives found in the general 
business curriculums and the recognized 
objectives of terminal education. Walter 
Crosby Eells offers the following definition 
of terminal education: 


Education for the terminal function of the 
junior college, 7.e., giving specific preparation 
along vocational lines for occupations on the 
semi-professional and other levels which will 


® California State Department of Education, 
The Structure of Vocational Business Educa- 
tion Curriculums in the Public Junior Colleges 
of California (1950), 33. Of 60 general busi- 
ness curriculums offered, 45 per cent were titled 
Merchandising and Salesmanship, 33 per cent 
were titled General Business, 15 per cent were 
titled Business Operation and Management or 
Small Business Management, and 7 per cent 
were called Retail Store Management. 
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qualify students who finish them for immedi- 
ate places in specific life occupations; and 
giving general education for citizenship and 
for life to other students who cannot continue 
their formal education beyond the junior col- 
lege.° 

The definition is a delusion with respect 
to the business field. It would apply now 
in possibly only two fields of business 
training—accounting and secretarial. As 
far as other areas of business are con- 
cerned, a two-year curriculum which also 
includes non-business requirements’’ does 
not allow sufficient time to prepare stu- 
dents for specific vocations so why should 
the students be deluded? Why not be real- 
istic and give them a general business edu- 
cation which will provide a strong back- 
ground for future development of tech- 
nical skills on the job? 

Function of the junior college. One of 
the stated objectives of the junior college 
is to meet community needs for (a) 
trained personnel in semiprofessional and 
vocational fields and (b) responsible citi- 
zens and civic leaders. Such objectives 
can be accomplished only with the full 
cooperative effort of the junior college ad- 
ministrators and the representatives of 
the community concerned. 

Unfortunately, in the field of business, 
there has been an historical dichotomy 
between educators and American business. 
Although referring primarily to American 
colleges, Lyndall P. Urwick had this to 
say: 

The dichotomy between American business 
and the American business colleges is likely to 


10 Walter Crosby Eells, Why Junior College 
Terminal Education? (Washington, D. C.: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1941), 4. 

11 State requirements, such as physical edu- 
cation, health and hygiene, and American 
institutions. 


have the most damaging effects on the future 
of the American economy unless urgent steps 
are taken to bring the two groups of institu- 
tions more closely together. It must be realized 
by all concerned that the intellectual develop- 
ment of future business leaders cannot be 
dealt with effectively if it is treated as two 
separate processes, education and business ex- 
perience, conducted by separate agencies, edu- 
cational institutions and business corporations, 
at two separate stages in the life of the indi- 
vidual. It must be treated as a single process 
applied in each instance to a single individual, 
the future high executive, and it should be 
continuous throughout each individual’s active 
life. Only if and when it is so regarded and 
attention is concentrated on the needs and 
requirements of the individual, not on the 
administrative convenience or organizational 
traditions of the institutions, is it likely to be 
planned intelligently or to yield effective re- 
sults.?? 


In the light of the foregoing, the au- 
thors would like to submit the following 
recommendations as having significance 
as a contribution to the re-evaluation of 
the general business concept. 

These recommendations pertain to the 
following broad areas: 

(1) Authoritative definition of the gen- 
eral business philosophy ; 

(2) elimination of the dichotomy be- 
tween businessmen and business educa- 
tors; and 

(3) more realistic coordination between 
the junior college and its community. 

Definition of the general business phi- 
losophy. The lack of a definition of the 
scope and objectives of general business 
by higher authority has had obvious ef- 
fects on the attitudes of local business de- 
partment administrators and counselors 
towards this area. 

Interpretations vary from school to 
school. On the one hand, general business 


12 Urwick, op. cit., 49-50. 
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is looked upon as an interim program 
pending the student’s decision as to an 
area of specialization. In contrast, schools 
which do have full-fledged general busi- 
ness programs mask them under the guise 
of some form of specialization. In other 
cases, there is a marked tendency to chan- 
nel the students of inferior intellectual 
capacity into the general curriculum and 
to urge specialization on the students of 
superior mentality. In the opinion of the 
authors, the reverse of this situation should 
prevail, i.e., the individual of inferior 
mentality has more need of a specialized 
skill’? than has the superior individual 
who has the innate capacity to develop 
breadth and scope of vision and who could 
realistically aspire to the higher reaches 
of the semiprofessional occupations. 
(Some of the local Los Angeles depart- 
ment heads share this view.) Undoubted- 
ly the inconsistency will remain until such 
time as state departments of education de- 
velop and disseminate a more lucid defini- 
tion of the goals, concepts, and content of 
the general business curriculum. 

Elimination of the dichotomy between 
businessmen and business educators. It is 
essential for the individual that his full 
development be dealt with in unity, for 
education and business experience are in- 
separable parts of a continuous process. 

Until recently, American business failed 
to concern itself with what was being 
taught in the business schools. 


No profession can hope for a system of edu- 
cation which will satisfy its requirements for 
future leadership unless the profession itself 
as such takes an active and constructive part 
in the educational process. This involves not 
only concerning itself with the content and 
duration of courses and the methodologies of 


13 Clerical, distributive, etc. 


teaching. It includes continuous participation 
in the task of instructing.** 


Currently there is a trend at the uni- 
versity level toward closer coordination 
between theory and practice. Although 
there is some evidence that this trend is 
developing at the junior college level, the 
results of this study suggest that a more 
concerted effort needs to be made in this 
direction in keeping with the objective of 
the junior college to function as a com- 
munity college. In the case of the general 
business curriculum, it is necessary that 
businessmen recognize that in the long 
view the generalist, strengthened by the 
broad purview which his formal training 
provides, has a greater potential as an 
employee and is adaptable to dynamic 
business needs. 

It seems logical that the impetus for 
this reorientation should stem from edu- 
cators since the junior college has in- 
creasingly assumed a position of leadership 
in the progress of the community and is 
the only single institution capable of in- 
itiating such action. Promotion of the ac- 
ceptance of the general business curricu- 
lum for its own merits would remove the 
necessity of disguising the program with 
titles having connotations of some form of 
specialization which only delude the stu- 
dents and their prospective employers. 

More realistic coordination between the 
junior college and its community. The 
majority of the schools visited had inade- 
quate information concerning the true 
number of semiprofessional workers need- 
ed in the business communities. Without 
such knowledge, realistic coordination be- 
tween the college and the business com- 
munity is not feasible. 


14 Urwick, op. cit., 51. 
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Junior colleges should utilize the 
chambers of commerce, businessmen’s as- 
sociations, and professional societies for 
two-way communication to determine the 
actual need for semiprofessional people 
and to promote the idea of employing 
general business students in local firms. 
The general business curriculum would 
benefit most by intensive follow-up studies 
of the on-the-job performance of its 
graduates. Such studies could be utilized 
for continual re-evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Although follow-up is never an 
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easy task, cooperation between the busi- 
ness firms in the community and junior 
college administrators could make pos- 
sible the execution of a plan on a proce- 
dural level. 

The above recommendations are by no 
means exhaustive. However, it is believed 
that they represent the strategic factors 
which, if put into effect, will enable the 
general business curriculum to assume its 
proper place among the business curricu- 
lums of the junior college. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Practical Experience in Home Economics 
Frances Webster, Everett Junior College, Everett, Washington 


Practical experience for young women 
in the planning, preparation, and serving 
of meals is the primary objective of the 
classes in foods at Everett Junior College. 
The core of this phase of the home eco- 
nomics program is built around a series 
of eight dinners served monthly to an 
organization of about 35 members. All of 
the food served at these dinners is planned 
and prepared in the food laboratory dur- 
ing the class periods—a one-hour session 
and two two-hour sessions each week 
throughout the three-quarters of the 
school year. By utilizing the deep freeze, 
such foods as rolls and pie crusts can be 
prepared in advance and used when the 
occasion calls for them. Other items such 
as jellies and pickles are also prepared 
ahead of time. 


Each month the dinner prepared is dif- 
ferent, with various types of meat or fish 
and no duplications of cocktail, salad, 
vegetable, or dessert. This provides the 
students with a completely new learning 
experience each time. Since the dinners 
are prepared for paying guests, the menus 
can include some of the more expensive 
types of foods prohibited by the college 
budget; thus, the girls have the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with more than 
just plain, basic foods. Once during the 
year, as a substitution for one of the din- 
ners served to this outside organization, a 
banquet is prepared for the college French 
Club with a complete menu of character- 
istically French foods. 
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Philosophical Systems of Social Science 
General Education’ 


HAROLD CLAUDE BATEMAN 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL principles which un- 
derlie the choices being made by educators 
planning programs of social science gen- 
eral education include three general di- 
visions of thought according to President 


Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege: 

First, the philosophy of rationalism, repre- 
sented in its purest form in the Roman Cath- 
olic institutions and at St. John’s College, An- 
napolis; second, the philosophy of neo-huma- 
nism or eclecticism, represented by the pro- 
gram of general education at Harvard College 
and Columbia College; third, the philosophy 
of naturalism or more specifically, instru- 
mentalism, represented by Antioch College, 
Bennington, the experimental colleges, and 
various other experiments within the state 
universities, notably, the University of Min- 
nesota.? 


The three philosophical systems of In- 
strumentalism, Neo-humanism or Eclecti- 
cism, and Rationalism used in many social 
science general programs are described in 
considerable detail in this article. These 
philosophical systems seldom “appear as 
pure types, since their quality and content 
depend upon the teachers and their stu- 
dents working together.”*® 


HAROLD C. BATEMAN is Chairman of the 
Social Science General Education Committee, 
Weber College, Odgen, Utah. Dr. Bateman has 
worked in social science general education 
development for over 20 years and has been 
a member of the Weber College faculty since 
1946. 
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The data presented describe and discuss 
the basic considerations of each system, 
including: philosophy, student, instructor, 
method, content, extracurricular activi- 
ties, credit offering, administrative offi- 
cials, evaluation, educational objectives, 
and other aspects of the program. The 
classification by President Harold Tay- 
lor of existing programs of general edu- 
cation may seem a gross oversimplifi- 
cation, but to describe and classify them 
adequately would prove an impossible 
task. 

These data are considered informative 
and useful to educators working in social 
science general education. They can be 
used to compare and contrast different 
programs and provide a wealth of useful 
ideas. 


INSTRU MENTALISM 


Philosophical foundations. The philos- 
ophy of Instrumentalism, sometimes 
known as experimentalism or naturalism, 
places its chief emphasis on the uses of 
knowledge. Propositions are accepted or 


1 Harold Claude Bateman, “Social Science 
General Education Practices and Philosophies 
in the United States” (Doctoral Dissertation, 
Utah State University, 1956). 

2 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, General Education, Part 1, Fifty-first 
Yearbook (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952), p. 26. 

8 Ibid., p. 26. 
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rejected on the evidence of experiment. 
This system holds that thought is second- 
ary to conduct. Growth, experience, learn- 
ing, and needs in relation to conduct are 
emphasized. This philosophy does not ac- 
cept absolute values or truths. The mind 
is an instrument for continuous adapta- 
tion and adjustment of the individual and 
is the chief means for improving social 
conduct. The educational aims of instru- 
mentalism are to improve the contempo- 
rary society by emphasizing a careful 
study of it. 

Philosophical development. Philosoph- 
ical development is conducted by faculty, 
division, intrastate, interstate conferences, 
and workshops; college workshops are also 
employed. All staff members participate 
in philosophical development activities. 
Faculty members are encouraged to 
study at other colleges and universities of- 
fering established courses. 


Student. In operation, an education system 
of this kind places its emphasis upon the in- 
dividual student and the quality of his experi- 
ence and tries to arrange an educational en- 
vironment in which it is possible for the 
individual to find his own way toward full 
development.‘ 


Instructor. The instructor is informal 
and friendly. Activities are in part initi- 
ated by students. Teacher-student rela- 
tionships are characterized by mutual 
understanding and respect. 

Classroom. The classroom is informal 
and friendly. Activities selected pertain to 
the genuine interests of students. They are 
permitted maximum participation in all 
activities. Course work may extend outside 
the classroom into actual situations of life. 


Method. The method used includes 


4 Ibid., p. 37. 


lecture-discussion, study, projects, and 
other activities which are selected to de- 
velop the total person. The method is in- 
tended to assist the student to integrate 
his own experiences. 

Personnel workers. The services of an 
adequately trained and personable staff 
of personnel workers are recommended 
and used by instrumentalists. These work- 
ers supplement the efforts of the instruc- 
tors in making course work more effective. 
Personnel workers are given full faculty 
Status. 

Approach. The integrated approach is 
preferred in this system. The materials 
drawn collaterally are organized from the 
most basic principles of the social sciences 
and related fields. 

Content. The content of courses of In- 
strumentalism consists of the most basic 
experiences, principles, activities, and ma- 
terials selected to develop the total person. 
This system changes its methods and prin- 
ciples as deemed necessary according to 
the needs of the individual and society. 
Selection of content and method is deter- 
mined by their usefulness in the individ- 
ual’s everyday life. Knowledge is con- 
ceived not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to a more abundant personal life, 
a stronger and a more democratic social 
order. The content of these courses em- 
phasizes the contemporary society. 

Curriculum construction. The course 
work is built cooperatively and demo- 
cratically by administrative officials, fac- 
ulty, and students. Parental suggestions 
may also be sought. Some suggestions may 
be given by former students of general 
education courses. All possible sources are 
utilized in course development. 

Extracurricular activities. The extra- 
curricular activities are used to vitalize the 
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experiences of the classroom. Students em- 
ploy principles and wisdom gained from 
class activities in functional situations out- 
side the classroom in actual life situations. 
The curricular work is coordinated with 
extracurricular activities. 

Syllabus materials. The syllabus ma- 
terials are developed by institutional staffs. 
Syllabi are set up to be flexible for the in- 
structors who may use them. Social science 
division faculty members are employed to 
assist with this work. 

Textbook and reading references. 'Text- 
books may be used as reference sources in 
some classwork, but they are considered to 
be only one of the many sources available 
for suitable experiences desired. A single 
textbook is not usually recommended by 
the instrumentalist. Broad area readings 
selected from the entire social science and 
related fields are usually recommended 
and used. Many instructors do not use a 
specific textbook, rather they prefer a flex- 
ible syllabus. 

Activities. The activities of social 
science general education consist of class- 
room and outside activities in life. Primary 
sources are studied by utilization of field 
trips. Broad and varied activities are pre- 
ferred in this course work. 

Vocational education. The instrumen- 
talist recognizes the need of vocational 
education as a vital part of the college and 
university curriculum. Students require 
this training to develop their skills prior to 
undertaking citizenship responsibilities. 

Credit hour programs. The larger credit 
hour programs are recognized in this sys- 
tem. Courses extending over a period of 
one to two years are recommended prior 
to specializing. 

Administration. Administrative officials 
assume a larger measure of responsibility 


for courses within this field because of 
their institutional significance. The ad- 
ministrative officials should possess a thor- 
ough understanding of the philosophy and 
the educational aims of social science gen- 
eral education since they are responsible 
for its success in colleges and universities. 
They should select and employ instructors 
who are prepared to teach successful 
courses and give them proper status. It is 
their direct responsibility to provide in- 
service education for all staff members 
working in this field. 

Tests. The tests used by this system are 
designed to measure attitudes, values, 
skills, and knowledge. Memory work and 
the retention of factual data receive less 
emphasis, but subjective and objective 
tests are used. 

Evaluation. The evaluative aspect of 
social science general education receives 
much attention by the instrumentalist and 
is set up to possess continuity. The pur- 
poses of evaluation are to determine the 
worth of instruction and the content in 
achieving the objectives. Evaluative cri- 
teria are subjected to incessant critical in- 
quiry to improve their effectiveness in de- 
termining and improving course programs 
of social science general education. 

Educational objectives. The educa- 
tional objectives sought consist of the de- 
velopment of enlightened, functional, and 
effective citizens. “The social philosophy 
underlying the instrumentalist position is 
explicitly that of democracy.”® 


Social direction is given to general education 
since there must be a continual social educa- 
tion in the methods and ideals of democracy 
if the free growth of individuals is to continue 
in the society they are creating.® 


5 Ibid., p. 38. 
¢ Ibid., p. 38. 
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The specific objectives include worthy 
home membership, community participa- 
tion, and a purposeful human being. The 
development of the whole person is sought, 
including the emotional, intellectual, 
physical, aesthetical, ethical, spiritual, so- 
cial and moral aspects. The instrumen- 
talist believes in the value of spontaneous 
growth. Emphasis is placed upon the indi- 
vidual person and his needs. An attempt is 
made to arrange the educational experi- 
ences in such a way that it is possible for 
the individual to find his own way toward 
full development. The student grows 
through active participation within a 
broad area. The transference of learning 
is specifically provided for and is not left 
to chance. 


NEO-HUMANISM OR ECLECTICISM 


Philosophical foundations. The Neo- 
humanistic or Eclectic philosophy: 


Work within the European academic tradi- 
tion and accept the notion that there is a 
dualism between mind and body and that 
there are proper subjects for training of the 
mind, as in the case of the rationalists, but 
that there is no specific philosophical system 
which supports the program they recom- 
mend. Instead, there is an acceptance of the 
idea that, in order to avoid vocationalism 
and the use of knowledge for particular ends, 
it is necessary to include in the program of 
general education those subjects which can 
be distinguished from other subjects by the 
fact that they have no immediate, direct, or 
specific vocational values.’ 

This philosophical system appeals partly 
to authority and partly to the Western 


heritage. The Harvard report asserts that: 


. . the appeal to heritage is partly to au- 
thority, partly to the clarification of the past 
about what is important in the present. All 


Ibid., pp. 30-31. 


Catholics and many Protestant institutions 
thus appeal to the Christian view of man and 
history as providing both final meaning and 
immediate standards for life.® 

This philosophy is more tolerant than 
Rationalism. Reason, imagination, and 
intellect are used. Reason is utilized to 
control the emotions. This system “is the 
most common form of philosophy for gen- 
eral education programs.””® 

Philosophical development. This phi- 
losophy is built by faculty and administra- 
tive officials in educational conferences. 
Advanced study may be undertaken in 
college courses or in established courses in 
other colleges and universities. Experts 
from other institutions of higher learning 
in the general education field may be em- 
ployed to assist in establishing new pro- 
crams. 

Student. Subject matter emphasis is em- 
ployed. The student’s interests receive 
more emphasis than in Rationalism. Na- 
ture and nurture of students are recog- 
nized as requiring attention in this system. 

Instructor. Instructors are probably less 
democratic than in the philosophy of In- 
strumentalism. They may lean toward au- 
thoritarianism and lecture method and 
conduct much of the educational activity. 

Classroom. The classroom climate of 
the Neo-humanist is considered more for- 
mal usually than in the Instrumentalist 
class situation. 

Personnel workers. Personnel staff 
members are often employed under this 
system but may not always enjoy full fac- 
ulty status. 

Approach. The instructors usually pre- 
sent materials taken from the areas of po- 
litical science, economics, history, anthro- 


8 Ibid., pp. 51, 75. 
Ibid., p. 33. 
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pology, sociology, and psychology disci- 
plines. Some instructors may deviate from 
this procedure and may use a degree of 
fusion. 

Content. The Western heritage and the 
study of past civilizations are emphasized. 
The past receives emphatic treatment and 
the contemporary social order, less. The 
great classics are used in the curricular ac- 
tivities of many institutions. 

Curriculum construction. The faculties 
and administrative officials generally de- 
termine the social science general educa- 
tion programs since they develop them. 
Experts are sometimes employed from in- 
stitutions having established course work 
to assist with program development. 

Extracurricular activities. There is usu- 
ally little or no effort expended to coordi- 
nate extracurricular activities with social 
science general education. 

Syllabus materials. The syllabus nfa- 
terials may or may not be used in course 
work as determined by institutional poli- 
cies and divisional policies. Where used, 
they may be built by staff members or se- 
cured from commercial book companies. 
Textbooks are often used as guideposts in 
determining course programs. 

Textbooks and reading references. One 
or more textbooks of the subject matter 
disciplines are used in this system. Many 
reading references selected from a broad 
area of historical context are usually pre- 
scribed. 

Activities. The activities usually con- 
sist of lectures, discussions, oral and writ- 
ten reports, study, and literary research. 

Vocational education. Vocational edu- 
cation is not recognized as necessary in 
the curriculum of higher institutions of 
learning. This training should be secured 
on the job in lifetime vocational pursuits. 
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Credit hour programs. Institutions lean- 
ing toward this philosophy may use either 
smaller or larger credit hour course pro- 
grams. 

Administration. The administrative of- 
ficials usually exercise necessary leader- 
ship in developing and conducting pro- 
grams of social science general education. 

Tests. Tests are designed to measure 
memory work, knowledge absorbed, dis- 
ciplines, and critical thinking. Tests pre- 
pared are usually factual. 

Evaluation. Evaluation is largely left 
to the individual instructors to conduct. 
Formal scales, tests, observations, and 
other devices are used to measure the 
worth of content, activities, and instruc- 
tion. 


Educational Objectives. Although most ed- 
ucators of this group speak of the necessity 
of educating the whole person, by this they 
refer to the harmony by the intellect. The 
practical proposals for educational programs 
provide little means for the emotional, per- 
sonal, and social development of the indi- 
vidual, except as these can be found in the 
study of the subject matter of the curriculum 
itself. The assumption here is that knowledge 
is itself a good and a knowledge of the good 
will lead to a commitment of the good.?° 


The educational objectives are reached 
by the “cultivation of a sense of values” 
and 

. . the development of clear thinking will 
come largely from the fact the subjects to be 
studied are clearly organized and the sense of 
values is implicit in the subjects." 

Nature and nurture are recognized in 
the educational process of building in- 
formed citizens. Students are given exer- 


1° Ibid., p. 33. 
11 Ibid., p. 34. 
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cises and problems to develop critical 
thinking. The basic educational aims are 
similar to those of Rationalism. The Neo- 
humanist or eclectic strives to conserve the 
Western heritage and to build a better so- 
ciety. It is assumed in this system that a 
study of the Western heritage or civiliza- 
tion will lead to an advocacy of democ- 
racy. The most basic aims are to build a 
more effective citizenship, a better society, 
and the good life which lead to greater 
happiness. 


RATIONALISM 


Philosophical foundations. This philo- 
sophical system 


. . . provide(s) the theological and meta- 
physical foundation for programs of general 
education in religion and in the classical hu- 
manities for the Roman Catholic colleges. 
In these colleges, the unity for which educa- 
tors are in search is found in a system of ab- 
solute truths concerning the nature of man, 
his relation to God, and the hierarchy of be- 


ing which makes up the Thomistic universe.1? 
Some Rationalistic educators 


. insist upon a return to classical unity of 
the medieval university in which the pre- 
scribed texts of the Western tradition are 
studied for the purpose of discovering the 
principles of thought and morality which can 
be said to apply to all events, relations, and 
objects of the eternal world.*® 


The works of the scholastics provide a 
set of principles and absolute values con- 
temporary in any age. The aim of this 
philosophy is concerned with protection 
and conservation of an orderly society. 


The values of that society are ethnocentric 
and are those of a small segment of the social 
order, the Roman Catholic clergy, educa- 
tional elite, the owners, the rulers, the phi- 


12 Tbid., p. 27. 
13 Thid., p. 27. 


losophers, and the scholars of the Western 
world. It is a philosophy of education de- 
signed to preserve the Western tradition and 
to gain unity by setting down a standard pat- 
tern of principles. In the relation of man to 
society, it implies a class system in which only 
those who show the talent for the perception 
of abstract truths are capable of the materials 
of higher education. Those who are not fitted 
for abstract thought and are “herd-minded” 
must then be assigned to the vocations which 
keep the social system moving, and which 
support the structure in which the intellectual 
can carry on his work." 


Empirical social science with its concern 
with current social problems has little 
place in this system. The general princi- 
ples which are learned in Rationalism are 
considered sufficient to provide adequate 
decisions by citizens in society at any time 
since the principles of truth and morality 
are universal and each situation is covered 
in the form of natural law. 

The distinctive factor in man is his ra- 
tionality. The cultivation of rationality is 
the sole aim of education or of life itself. 
Reason is a separate entity separate and 
apart from its social and physical origin 
and is everywhere the same; education 
must be everywhere the same. The truths 
and values are universals which are found 
in the study of the Western tradition and 
reason. The clue to general education was 
to be found in a serious study of the past. 
Knowledge is provided for knowledge’s 
sake alone, independent of empiricism. 
Cultivation of the intellect is the chief 
motive. 

Philosophical development. This phi- 
losophy is developed by church leaders in 
sectarian institutions of higher learning. 
In nonsectarian colleges and universities, 
it is developed by staffs of experts. 


14 Tbid., p. 29. 
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Student. The student receives second- 
ary consideration while the subject matter 
receives primary emphasis. 

Instructor. The instructors are usually 
formal and authoritarian in this system of 
philosophy. 

Classroom. The classroom activities are 
formal. 

Method. The methods used are formal, 
consisting primarily of lectures by the in- 
structors who are subject matter experts. 
Pupils ‘listen, take notes, and may ask 
questions. Students may make research 
studies and give oral reports in classes. 

Personnel workers. Personnel workers 
or counselors are not used or recom- 
mended in this system. 

Approach. The subject matter disci- 
plines approach to the historical tradition 
or to a study of the “great books” is usually 
used. 

Content. The content of the courses 
consists of the “great books” or of text- 
books of the Western tradition authored 
by the elite minds of the past ages. These 
works are supposed to contain the abso- 
lutes and universals needed in any age to 
solve the problems which have arisen in 
society. 

Curriculum construction. The curricu- 
lum is built and developed by specialists 
or authoritarians within institutions and 
outside of them. In the Roman Catholic 
college, the sources of the curriculum are 
frequently the Pope’s Encyclicals. Faculty 
members may not be consulted except to 
offer courses without deviation from the 
instructions outlined. 

Extracurricular activities. Course ac- 


tivities are not usually coordinated with 
extracurricular activities. 

Syllabus materials. The syllabus ma- 
terials may or may not be used in course 
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work. Guideposts are often provided by 
the textbooks. 

Activities. The activities consist prima- 
rily of verbal learnings and verbal experi- 
ences. Listening and note-taking provide 
the major activities. Reports may be pre- 
pared and delivered in classes. Research 
projects are also used. 

V ocational education. Vocational edu- 
cation is not offered in rationalist institu- 
tions of higher learning. This education is 
to be gained on the job in life. 

Administration. Administrative officials 
of Rationalism are authoritarian in sec- 
tarian institutions. In nonsectarian schools 
differing degrees of democratic procedures 
are permitted. In-service education in sec- 
tarian colleges and universities consists 
largely of indoctrination. 

Evaluation. The evaluation is con- 
ducted largely by experts in nonsectarian 
institutions. In sectarian schools, evalu- 
ation is conducted by the church superiors. 

Educational objectives. The education- 
al objectives of the philosophy of Ration- 
alism have been achieved 


. . when it can be demonstrated through ex- 
amination that the content of these materials 
has been perceived, remembered, and under- 
stood. The good life leads in the direction of 
contemplation; and the ability to reflect up- 
on, analyze, and manipulate ideas is the most 
noble form of human activity. The presence 
of rational principle in the mind is not only 
the mark of the highest human value but is 
also a value intrinsic in the universe.15 


The role of the intellectual man and 
his duties concerns elaboration on the 
truths already learned. A common body 
of knowledge is provided for all students. 
Unity exists in nature and God, that the 
great thinkers of the past have discovered 


15 Ibid, p. 29. 
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it. These thinkers are to be brought to the 
contemporary student with the aid of very 
competent scholars who assist them to 
understand the meaning of the Western 
tradition and Western values. 

The rationalists seek unified individuals 
educated in the “great books” or great 


classics to provide unity in society. They 
desire discipline and verbal learnings 
which lead to the good life. Good citizen- 
ship and better society are sought. The 
ends of life are virtue and happiness. Em- 
pirical knowledge is neglected in this phi- 
losophy. 


This | Tried and Found Helpfu: 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Robert C. Godsey, Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Washington 


Here is a problem for an instructor of 
mathematics: On the flat chalkboard rep- 
resent the traditional three space rectan- 
gular coordinate axes. Then, on this refer- 
ence system indicate by means of traces 
in the coordinate planes and perhaps by 
means of one or two sections practically 
any common surface—say a parabolic 
cylinder whose rulings are not parallel to 
any of the coordinate axes but which are 
parallel to one of the coordinate planes. 
Then identify some point on this surface 
and indicate the geometric interpretation 
of the directional derivative as the slope 
of a tangent line to a section curve lying 
in a sectioning plane passing through the 
point, etc. Finally, step back and look, 
really look, at the drawing from a stu- 
dent’s point of view. 

No amount of arm waving and black- 
board punching will bring this to life. It 
is obvious that something more flexible is 
needed. Here is what the writer has tried 
recently and found quite helpful. The 
cost, by the way, was reasonable, especially 
in view of current model prices. Pieces of 
one-eighth inch peg board with dimen- 
sions 2’ x 3’, 2’ x 3’, 2’ x 2’, and 114’ x 2’ 
which were sealed with shellac and then 
given two coats of green chalk board paint 
were used. The three larger pieces were 


fastened together, using small hinges and 
machine screws and wing nuts for ease of 
adjusting and assembly, to form the 
boundary planes for the first octant and 
part of the fourth. The painted surface 
permits the use of chalk in sketching 
traces, and the holes in the material serve 
well to locate points, to fasten wire space 
curves, and to attach string lines in space. 
The smallest piece of peg board serves as 
a portable sectioning plane. (‘lhe problem 
outlined above becomes a pushover with 
this aid.) In use, the whole assembly is 
tipped upward from the rear for better 
visibility. The relatively generous dimen- 
sions help here, too. 

Small construction paper models of ele- 
mentary rectangular prisms and elemen- 
tary slabs, etc., placed in position in this 
three dimensional chalkboard, help with 
the ideas of multiple integrals as well as 
with ideas of surface and curve tracing in 
space. 

Oversimplified? Perhaps to a mathe- 
matical sophisticate, an avis rara among 
sophomores who are for the most part 
trying their wings among these funda- 
mental concepts. One interpretation, well 
fixed, is more amenable to generalization 
or specialization than no idea at all or a 
fuzzy one at best. : 
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An Analysis of the Technical Education Provided 
by the Accredited Junior Colleges 


MAXWELL J. RICHARDS 


HIGHER EDUCATION today is more nearly 
oriented to the demands of technical edu- 
cation than to any other kind of educa- 
tion and it is likely that this tendency will 
increase in the future. The purpose of this 
study is to determine whether or not jun- 
ior colleges have oriented to this demand 
of technical education and to analyze the 
extent, if any, of this orientation. 

At the present time there are over 1,800 
institutions of higher education, approxi- 
mately one-third of which are junior col- 
leges. The four-year college is character- 
ized by an innovative restraint, while it is 
the purpose of the junior college to “offer 
anything to anyone.” Since this analysis 
is concerned only with the technical edu- 
cation’ provided by the junior college, it 
is delimited to the area of the junior col- 
lege terminal function.* 

Technical education has been some- 
what neglected in the past by public jun- 
ior colleges. Many excellent technical in- 
stitutions, mostly in the East and Middle 
West, have been engaged in this level of 


CAPTAIN MAXWELL J. RICHARDS, USAF, is 
Systems Officer, Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Communications, Headquarters Air- 
ways and Air Communications Service, An- 
drews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. He 
has had eight years’ experience in the field 
of technical education and is currently under- 
taking graduate work in higher education at 
the University of Maryland. 
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instruction for decades, but it is only re- 
cently that public junior colleges have be- 
gun to enter the field.* Traditionally, “go- 
ing to college” (even junior college) has 
carried the connotation of professional 
preparation and has been interpreted as 
academic study by the young high school 
graduate and by his parents. The idea of 
attending college for two years of voca- 
tional-technical training leading to better 
job opportunities and better citizenship is 
a new concept and, like most new con- 
cepts, has been accepted slowly.* 

Early in the history of the junior col- 
lege, recognition and acceptance of the 
view that junior college education would 
be terminal for some students was evident. 
Seashore® indicated that William Rainey 
Harper recognized this fact in 1892. This 
thought was officially expressed in Har- 
per’s decennial report in 1902, ten years 


1 Technical education as used in this analy- 
sis is that phase of vocational education which 
prepares students for jobs in which skills re- 
lated to engineering are emphasized. 

2 The terminal function as used in this anal- 
ysis provides specific vocational preparation for 
entry directly into employment. 

3 Norman C. Harris, “Technical Education 
in the Community College,” Junior College 
Journal, XXV, 200-208. 

4 Norman C. Harris, op. cit. 

5 Carl E. Seashore, The Junior College 
Movement (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1940), 44. 
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after the advent of the junior college.® 
Discussion relative to the vocational- 
technical training aspect of the junior col- 
lege appeared shortly after Harper’s re- 
port; however, the vocational-technical 
aspect, falling between the professions and 
the trades, was termed “semiprofessional,” 
a term that persists today. 

At first semiprofessional training did 
not approach the highly skilled trades, 
but in 1941 the junior college curriculum 
was broadened to include not only the 
semiprofessional training but also training 
in the highly skilled trades.’ 

When a junior college provides a voca- 
tional-technical curriculum it is not neces- 
sary for that college to preclude a curricu- 
lum ordinarily included in a general edu- 
cation program. This is an obvious con- 
clusion based upon a review of the cur- 
riculums provided by the 531 junior col- 
leges listed by the American Council on 
Education® that have been given accredi- 
tation, approval, or equivalent recogni- 
tion by regional or state agencies whose 
function it is to pass upon their standards 
and quality of work. These 531 junior col- 
leges have been used as the basis of this 
analysis ;* however, only 85.3 per cent or 
453 of them have a terminal or semi- 
professional curriculum. 

The 46 occupational curriculums’® rep- 


6 Louis W. Redemsky, “The Vocational- 
Technical Aspects of Junior College Terminal 
Education,” Junior College Journal, XXIII, 
219-224. 

7 Ibid. 

8 American Junior Colleges (4th ed.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion). 

9 Tbid., 528-555. 

10 Occupational training is that part of the 
technical education which is organized to pre- 
pare junior college students for jobs in agri- 
culture, business, industry, homemaking, etc. 
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resented by the overall term, “Terminal 
or Semiprofessional,” are listed in Table 
I; since these curriculums are not all tech- 
nical education, this analysis is based upon 
only those 15 that have an asterisk. 

Of the 453 junior colleges providing a 
terminal or semiprofessional curriculum, 
there are 237 or 52.3 per cent providing 
one or more of the technical educational 
curriculums identified in Table I, which 
means that 44.6 per cent of the 531 jun- 
ior colleges have a technical educational 
curriculum; this fact is brought out in 
Table II. The 15 technical education cur- 
riculums were reorganized in Table III in 
the order of popularity. It is significant to 
note that Drafting and General Engineer- 
ing head the list since the purpose of tech- 
nical education is to prepare students for 
jobs in which skills related to engineering 
are emphasized. 

Every state has one or more accredited 
junior college; however, the colleges in 
nine states, which are listed in Table IV, 
do not provide a technical education cur- 
riculum. A pattern cannot be drawn from 
this list since all sections of the country are 
represented. 

A breakdown of the technical educa- 
tion curriculums is provided in Table V. 
It is interesting to note that there is an 
almost perfect relationship between the 
number of accredited junior colleges and 
the number of technical education cur- 
riculums they offer. 

An analysis of the single technical edu- 
cation curriculum of the 65 accredited 
junior colleges offering only one technical 
education curriculum is given in Table 
VI. Once again, General Engineering and 
Drafting head the list. From the data 
provided by this study, it is concluded by 
this writer that not only have the ac- 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROVIDED BY JUNIOR COLLEGES 


credited junior colleges oriented to the 
demands of technical education but they 
have done so quite well. When educators 
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nical education than to any other kind of 
education the term “higher education” 
dynamically includes accredited junior 


say that higher education today is more colleges. 
nearly oriented to the demands of tech- 
TABLE I 


The Junior College Terminal or Semiprofessional Curriculums 


Home Economics 

*Industrial Chemistry 
Journalism 
Library Science 
Medical Laboratory Techniques 
Medical Secretarial 

*Metal Work 


Architecture 
Art (Arts) 
*Auto Mechanics 
Aviation (Flight) 
*Aviation Mechanics 
*Building Trades 
Business: Salesmanship 


Business: Secretarial *Mining 
*Chemical Technology Music 

Dental Laboratory Techniques Nursing 
*Diesel Mechanics *Oil Technology 
*Drafting Optometry 
*Electricity: Radio and TV Technology Physical Education 

Elementary Teaching Piloting 

Food Trades Police Science 

Forestry Printing 


Recreational Leadership 
*Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 

Religion 

Social Service 

Travel Hostess 


Garment Trades 

General Agriculture 

General Business Education 

General Education 
*General Electricity 
*General Engineering Watchmaking 
*General Mechanics Woodworking 


Source: American Junior Colleges (4th ed.; Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion). Appendix IV and V, pp. 528-563. 


TABLE I 


Breakdown of the Technical, Semiprofes- 
stonal, and Technical Education 
Curriculums of the Accredited 
Junior Colleges 


Terminal or Technical 
Semiprofessional Education 
Curriculums Curriculums 
1956 1956 1956 
Number 531 453 237 
Per Cent 100.0 85.3 44.6 
Per Cent 100.0 52.3 
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TABLE Ill 


The Fifteen Technical Education Curric- 


ulums Listed in the Order of 
Popularity 


Accredited Junior 


Colleges Providing 


Curriculum the Curriculum 
Drafting 118 
Engineering, General 107 
Mechanics, Auto 99 
Electricity, General 90 
Building Trades 89 
Mechanics, General 86 
Electricity: Radio and TV 

Technology 76 
Metal Work 75 
Mechanics, Aviation 23 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 12 
Chemical Technology 7 
Mechanics, Diesel 6 
Oil Technology 4 
Industrial Chemistry 4 

Mining 


1 Provided by Sierra College, California. 


TABLE IV 
Areas That Do Not Offer a Technical 


Education Curriculum 


Alabama Maine 

Alaska! Nevada 

Canal Zone? New Hampshire 
Delaware Tennessee 
District of Columbia® Vermont 
Indiana Wisconsin‘ 


1 Alaska has one accredited junior college; 
the only technical education curriculum it 
offers is drafting. 

2 The Canal Zone has an accredited junior 
college; however, it does not offer a technical 
education curriculum. 

3 The District of Columbia has four accred- 
ited junior colleges, but they do not offer any 
technical education curriculum. 

4 Although Wisconsin has eleven accredited 
junior colleges, only one junior college pro- 
vides a terminal or semiprofessional curricu- 
lum; this curriculum, being building trades, is 
also a technical education curriculum. 


TABLE V 


The Technical Education Program as 
Offered by the Accredited 
Junior Colleges 


Number of 
Curriculums Number of 
Offered Junior Colleges Percentage 
65 27.5 
2 42 17.7 
3 39 16.4 
4 26 11.0 
5 18 7.6 
6 17 7.1 
7 16 6.9 
8 7 | 2.9 
9 5 2.1 
10 1? 0.4 
11 0 
12 13 0.4 
13 0 
14 0 
15 0 
Total 237 100.0% 


1 The technical education program consists 
of the 15 curriculums listed in TABLE m1. 

2 San Diego Junior College, California. 

8 Long Beach City College, California. 


TABLE VI 


Breakdown of the Technical Education 
Curriculums of the Accredited Juntor 
Colleges Providing Only One Tech- 
nical Education Curriculum 


Accredited Junior 
Colleges Providing 


Curriculum the Curriculum 
General Engineering 25 
Drafting 11 


Building Trades 7 
Auto Mechanics 7 
General Mechanics 6 
Metal Work 5 
Electricity: Radio and TV 
Technology 4 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


The executive secretary is writing this 
section for the Journal on Wednesday, 
July 31. On August 1, or tomorrow as it 
is now, we shall begin our twelfth year 
as the executive secretary. ‘These eleven 
years have been among the richest and 
most rewarding which anyone could ex- 
pect. According to our present plans and 
wishes we shall have one more year in 
this position. We shall, of course, be hap- 
py and willing to work for the best in- 
terests of the junior colleges as long as we 
live, whether or not we shall occupy any 
position whatever in an official capacity. 
We believe in the junior college move- 
ment; we are thoroughly dedicated to it 
and hope to do everything we can to 
further its cause. 

x % 

We are not dedicated to the junior col- 
lege movement in behalf of an institution 
as such either singly or as a group of in- 
stitutions. We are dedicated to it because 
we believe that it is the greatest demo- 
cratic movement in education today. It 
is designed now as it has been in the past 
to extend the opportunities for education 
beyond the high school to millions of 
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worthy young men and women who 
otherwise might never have this oppor- 
tunity. A great deal is being said these 
days about how to meet most successfully 
the problems in higher education which 
will be created by the potential doubling 
of enrollments by the year 1970. Many 
people who formerly showed little or no 
interest in the junior and community col- 
leges have suddenly awakened as with a 
revelation from on high that the junior 
and community colleges can be one of the 
best answers to the “impending tidal wave 
of students.” 
% * 

Some of our good friends who have 
awakened from their deep slumbers 
should, we believe, have their eyes opened 
with another revelation. It is this: While 
the community colleges especially are 
proud to open their doors widely to all 
youth and adults who can profit by what 
the college may offer in the way of edu- 
cation, it does not mean, therefore, that 
these institutions do not get a good dis- 
tribution of student ability. The fact is 
that many of the most highly qualified 
students in almost every community 
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where a two-year college operates attend 
these institutions. It is also true that there 
are students. who do not rank high in an 
academic sense who are admitted and 
who do well in various types of programs 
which the community colleges are pleased 
to offer. 
* 

Academic ability is excellent. It is 
clearly needed. It will be needed more in 
the future than it has in the past. Those 
institutions which provide programs of 
very high standards and requirements by 
way of accomplishment are to be com- 
mended. They can not be justified, how- 
ever, in assuming that high academic 
ability is better than other kinds. The 
question must always be raised, “Ability 
for what?” 

We have known thousands of young 
people and older folks who could not pass 
the college entrance examinations on the 
basis of academic ability who were among 
our very best citizens in terms of being 
productive workers in various capacities, 
stable and cooperative members of fine 
families, active in civic and religious af- 
fairs, and who exhibited from day to day 
in practice the best principles of living in a 
democratic society. 

We have known many others who 
could not go to the head of the class in 
abstract thinking but who were “doers of 
the word.” They were good practical 
farmers, or carpenters, or mechanics, or 
truck drivers, or those who did the skilled 
and the unskilled jobs of the world. And 
now, when you look out on society and 
see how it is actually composed, witness 
how it works from day to day, see the 
shoulders upon which many of the bur- 
dens of the world are carried, just who in 
a democratic society is there who has gall 
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enough to stand up and say that one kind 
of ability is better than another. 
% 

The community college movement is 
dedicated to the proposition that it will 
provide any kind of defensible education 
to anyone in the community who can 
profit by it. Those who are not interested 
in this concept of education will not be 
very happy in a community college. We 
are not criticizing their point of view nor 
their choice of an institution in which to 
work. We are saying, however, that those 
who are not interested in and happy with 
the rank and file of the citizens of a great 
democratic nation should not seek to en- 
ter the community colleges as leaders 
and teachers. 

& 

During the past eleven years we have 
seen the junior college movement ad- 
vance with encouraging rapidity, but dur- 
ing the past two years we have been 
pleased to witness what might be called 
the national awakening. In 1947 the 
President’s Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion brought out its report on Education 
For Democracy. A great deal of concern 
was shown for the community colleges 
and a considerable amount of public at- 
tention was directed to them. Since that 
time other reports have been made from 
a number of states and by other national 
committees and commissions and in near- 
ly all of them the junior and community 
colleges received serious consideration. 

Now comes the final report of the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. It, too, gives at- 
tention to the place of the community 
colleges as “filling in and rounding out 
our educational system.” 

The two-year colleges have not only 
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received attention by word of mouth, but 
also by “hand in the pocket” by state leg- 
islatures, especially during the sessions 
that have been held during the present 
year. Arizona, for example, increased its 
state aid from $100,000 to $150,000 per 
year for each of its junior colleges. ‘The 
state of Florida appropriated approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 for capital and cur- 
rent funds. The state of Illinois increased 
its state aid from $100 per year per stu- 
dent to $200 per year. Iowa advanced its 
payments from approximately $45 a year 
to $180. Minnesota appropriated $200 
per year from a previous record of having 
made no payments. North Carolina came 
through with a very fine community col- 
lege bill in which one-half of the capital 
outlay is provided by the state and $3.00 
per quarter credit hour for current sup- 
port. 

The people of the state of New York 
will vote this fall on a bond issue which 
has been approved at two sessions of the 
state legislature for $250,000,000 for cap- 
ital outlay in higher education of which 
$56,000,000 will be allocated to com- 
munity colleges to be matched by funds 
from sponsoring community college dis- 
tricts. 

We could continue this line of encour- 
aging reporting for several pages. We 
have written a pamphlet entitled, “The 
Development of Community Colleges,” 
which sets forth the action of most of our 
states and some of their plans for the two- 
year colleges. It is an encouraging report, 
and we are happy that we have lived to 
see the day when two-year colleges are 


not primarily in the discussion stage. 


The Board of Directors of the Associ- 
ation closed a very stimulating and val- 
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uable meeting in Washington held dur- 
ing July 30 and 31. It has been the pleas- 
ure of this writer to have served with 
eleven different boards of directors. In his 
opinion the present board is really out- 
standing in terms of ability, dedicated in- 
terest, and cooperation. 

There are, of course, a considerable 
number of details with respect to finances, 
appointment of committees, and other 
matters of business nature which must be 
cared for by the Board. During the sum- 
mer meeting of 1957, matters of this sort 
were given ample attention but they were 
completed expeditiously. 

The Board gave a great deal of its 
time and attention to look ahead to at- 
tempt to understand what the future may 
be and to plan to meet its problems most 
effectively. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation underwrote a fund of more than 
$23,000 in order to carry out the special 
project of public information during the 
year 1957. So many contacts have been 
made with corporations, foundations, in- 
dustrial and business concerns, with state 
legislatures and local boards of education 
that the very success of the project has 
created a problem. This the Board saw 
clearly. There was unanimous agreement 
that it would be tragic for the Association 
to be compelled to reduce its efforts in any 
way for the promotion of a greater under- 
standing of two-year colleges. The feeling 
was that we have been yelling for the peo- 
ple to wake up. Now they have opened 
their eyes and their ears, and the message 
ought to be told when the people are 
ready to listen to it. 

The Board, therefore, adopted in prin- 
ciple a program of enlarged services on 
the part of the Association which will call 
for an increase of more than $20,000 in 
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the budget of the Association. From cer- 
tain expressions of interest on the part of 
agencies fully capable of underwriting 
the additional sum required, it is believed 
that on or before January 1, 1958, the 
money will be in hand to enlarge the pro- 
gram beginning in 1958. 

The Board of Directors accomplished 
many other things in its two-day session 
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which will be reported from time to time 
in the Junior College Newsletter and the 
Journal. The outstanding accomplish- 
ment was the adoption of a far-reaching 
and enlarged program of greater services 
to the junior colleges and through them 
to the young men and women of the 
United States. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


An Evaluation Technique 
Marion J. Bentley, Dixie College, St. George, Utah 


Having students evaluate each other’s 
written work was a device which proved 
valuable in a course in literary criticism. 
While the technique was initially used in 
a literature course, it can be successfully 
adapted for basic communications 
courses. 

Students were assigned to evaluate a 
literary work. The finished papers were 


distributed to other class members who 
wrote an evaluation of the original criti- 
cism. Both papers were then handed in 
and evaluated by the instructor. Each 
student thus received two evaluations of 
his work as well as experience in evaluat- 
ing the work of others which gives him a 
much more objective critical perspective 
toward his own writing. 
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Chicago City Junior College, Illinois, 
will offer again this fall its program of 
college education by television. The 
courses are being given in cooperation 
with station WITW-TV (channel 11) 
and are televised directly to the home for 
all viewers who can tune in the channel. 
Four general courses—English, biology, 
physical science, and humanities, and five 
elective courses—mathematics, math 
(slide rule), accounting, Gregg short- 
hand, and psychology are offered. All are 
credit courses, giving 26 credit hours for 
the total nine courses. The 39 half-hour 
programs per week include day and 
evening classes in the four general courses 
and evening classes in the five elective 
courses. The viewer can enroll for credit 
or non-credit in the Chicago City Junior 
College as desired. Those who enroll for 
credit and complete a total of 64 semester 
hours meeting graduation requirements 
will be awarded the Associate in Arts De- 
gree. Now in its second year, the programs 
are doing an outstanding job in adult edu- 
cation as evidenced by “fan” mail re- 
ceived by teachers. 

The Chicago American, in a news- 
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paper editorial appearing earlier this 
year, writes: 

“Of WTTW’s sparkling first year of 
achievements, none is brighter than the 
success of the junior college TV instruc- 
tion program launched in September 
(1956) as the first in the nation. 

“Enrollees numbered 1,364. They will 
be eligible for Associate in Arts Degrees 
at the end of the third year. Many more 
will enroll next fall. 

“This feature has proved so valuable 
that the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, which supplied $165,000 to 
help launch the program, has upped its 
gift for the second-year operations to 
$185,000.” 

Dr. James W. Thornton, Jr., formerly 
vice president of Orange Coast College, 
Costa Mesa, California, has been ap- 
pointed to a professorship in junior col- 
lege education at Florida State Univer- 
sity. In addition to his teaching responsi- 
bilities, Dr. Thornton will have many op- 
portunities to serve as a consultant in the 
development of community colleges of 
that state. 
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As a part of a survey in higher educa- 
tion in Michigan there has been issued 
Staff Study No. 1, The Community Col- 
lege in Michigan, by S. V. Martorana, 
Chief, State and Regional Organization 
of the U.S. Office of Education. Major 
recommendations of the survey include 
the following: 

1. The community colleges in Mich- 
igan should strive to develop a better bal- 
ance in their program of offerings so that 
the offerings in pre-professional fields and 
in the lower division arts and sciences are 
more balanced with offerings in organized 
occupational fields. In addition, the com- 
munity colleges should strive to become 
accredited by the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
further, they should strive to receive com- 
parable recognition and acceptance from 
regional and national agencies which ac- 
credit programs for technicians and semi- 
professional personnel. 

2. The community colleges should 
keep up their efforts to maintain a supply 
of technicians and semi-professional per- 
sonnel for the economy of the state, and 
these institutions should receive recog- 
nition and support as the chief source of 
supply of such workers. 

3. Professional, educational, and lay 
leadership in Michigan should make some 
effort to formulate and state a policy re- 
garding the relative roles of the several 
post-high school institutions and to pro- 
mote a sequential and coordinated sys- 
tem of higher education. Furthermore, in 
its quest for positive and helpful legisla- 
tion to guide the improvement of the 
state’s educational system above the high 
school, the Legislature should view each 
type of post-high school institution in 
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terms of the particular functions that 
should be properly assigned to it. 


4. Steps should be taken toward es- 
tablishing in Michigan 23 additional 
community colleges. 

5. Although the survey report in most 
cases makes suggestions as to likely lo- 
calities that could serve as the centers of 
location for the 23 new institutions 
recommended in the first grouping of 
priority, it recommends that further 
study of each area be carried on before a 
fixed decision is reached. These com- 
munity surveys should be made as com- 
prehensive as possible. Such local surveys 
should be either directed or reviewed by 
the responsible agency at the state level. 


6. Fourteen other areas were put into 
a second grouping of priority because of 
various reasons, such as proximity to 
existing institutions of higher education, 
marginal achievement of the criteria used 
to measure population strength, or a 
similar consideration. 


7. The community college laws in 
Michigan should be extended to allow 
formation of community college districts 
encompassing two or more adjoining 
school districts. Such districts should be 
formed only on ‘approval of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the State Board of Education and should 
also be approved by a favorable vote of a 
majority of the voters in the area to be in- 
cluded in the district. 

8. Legislation should be enacted to 
create a “charge-back” provision which 
would make a non-community college 
district in which a student resides respon- 
sible for contributing to the support of a 
community college that is operated and 
maintained by another district and to 
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which students who reside in the non- 
community college district go for post- 
high school education. 

9. The present specific stipulation of 
10,000 population now found in the com- 
munity college law should be abolished. 
Other more basic and direct measures of 
need are available. These, however, need 
not be written into the law. The best safe- 
guards to good practice in establishing 
community colleges are the requirements 
of sound studies of the locality requesting 
the institution and approval of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

10. A minimum foundation program 
for support of community college pro- 
grams in Michigan should be formulated. 
At present the base figure for calculating 


the minimum foundation program should 


be $600 per student per year. The mini- 
mum foundation figure should be raised 
from income derived from three sources: 
(1) tuition and fees, to an extent not 
more than one-fifth of the total minimum 
foundation figure; (2) local tax resources, 
to the extent of two-fifths of the total fig- 
ure; and (3) state-aid funds, to an extent 
of two-fifths of the total figure. 

11. A similar formula should be de- 
veloped for financing the capital costs 
needed to house the strengthened and ex- 
panded community college movement in 
the state. The plan recommended would 
set the proportions of the costs to be 
raised from state funds at a minimum of 
50 per cent and a maximum of 75 per 
cent, the actual fraction depending in 
each case on the local district’s ability to 
raise money for capital construction. 

12. The formula for capital assistance 
should be applied to meet costs of site 
acquisition and improvement and to such 
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facilities as parking areas and student 
centers but not to dormitories or residence 
halls. The school Code should be 
amended to allow community colleges to 
build dormitories and residence halls by 
issuing self-liquidating bonds. All build- 
ing programs proposed by community 
colleges should be approved by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
dormitories and residence halls building 
programs should be approved only in in- 
stances where a community college can 
show definite justification. 


13. The structure for central super- 
vision, direction, and coordination of the 
community colleges in Michigan should 
be strengthened by doing three things: 
(1) creating a full-time office of Director 
of Community Colleges in the office of the 
State Department of Public Instruction; 
(2) creating a statewide citizens advisory 
committee to serve as a liaison agency and 
a channel of communication between the 
community colleges as represented by the 
Director and the citizens of the state; and 
(3) creating a community college coordi- 
nating commission broadly representative 
of the educational institutions and levels 
with which the community colleges work. 

14. Finally, it is recommended that in 
those instances in Michigan where the 
needs of the population are such that two 
or more types of post-high school educa- 
tional institutions are necessary, the state 
adopt the policy that is now being fol- 
lowed in California. This policy puts the 
community college as the first type of 
post-high school institution that should 
be developed and supported. On later 
study and continued evidence of need for 
additional types of institutions of higher 
education, these also are authorized. 
When this is done, however, the new 
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type of institution is not established by al- 
lowing a metamorphosis of the ‘com- 
munity college to occur; rather a new 
institution is created with its own ad- 
ministrative organization, fiscal structure 
and program of offerings. 

* 

At Coalinga College, Coalinga, Cali- 
fornia, a faculty committee has completed 
a study of teacher load. Questionnaires 
were sent to all California junior colleges 
and discussions held among Coalinga staff 
members. The committee has made the 
following recommendations to the college 
council: 

1. Instructors assigned a program of 
lecture hours only should be assigned a 
program not to exceed 15 hours per week 
in the classroom. 

2. Instructors assigned a program of 
combination lecture-lab classes should be 
assigned a program not to exceed 20 
hours per week of teaching time. This 
recommendation is intended to include 
the departments of science, engineering, 
shop, agriculture, and physical educa- 
tion. It includes, therefore, the ‘“voca- 
tional” classification mentioned in the 
questionnaire. 

3. At present, some of the instructors 
teach in both the high school and junior 
college. Complete separation of the two 
faculties is recommended as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

% & 

The Second Report to the President of 
the Prestdent’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School was released 
in August. The Committee recognizes 
that the community colleges are uniquely 
equipped to meet the particular needs of 
the individual community and _ recom- 
mends that communities anticipating 
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substantial growth in student population 
consider the two-year college as a possible 
solution to providing additional educa- 
tional opportunities. The Committee 
cautioned that careful planning is essen- 
tial to ensure success for this kind of pro- 
gram. According to the Report there are 
already many colleges too small to be 
economical. Community planning must 


be closely related to state and regiona! 


planning in order to avoid the possibility 
of developing still more small, uneco- 
nomic units. The errors that were made in 
developing too many small high schools 
should not be repeated in the development 
of community colleges. Any community 
college program should be financed in 
such fashion as not to weaken financial 
support of the community’s elementary 
and secondary schools. Without sound 
planning, what might have become a ma- 
jor community asset may become a com- 
munity disappointment. 

Kendall College, Evanston, Illinois, 
has issued in its Bulletin the report of the 
president, Wesley M. Westerberg. Presi- 
dent Westerberg asks a thought-provok- 
ing question which ought to be of interest 
to church-related two-year colleges, 
“How can a Christian college be a com- 
munity college?” 

“Part of the answer lies in the defining 
of ‘community’ to include enough ele- 
ments of the wider community in its stu- 
dent body to bring about real community 
—jnternational, interracial, and_inter- 
faith. Part of it lies in the obligation of 
every institution in an urban area to re- 
late itself increasingly to the immediate 
community in order to make education 
accessible to more students. This is, how- 
ever, not at cross purposes with the pur- 
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poses of a Christian College, if the 
Church is to accept its responsibility for 
the culture of our times. 
“Unquestionably, the college must 
maintain a strong core of dedicated 
teachers on its faculty and of dedicated 
young people in its student body, if the 
college is to perform its unique role. It 
will undoubtedly continue to serve a sig- 
nificant proportion of Methodist students 
drawn from the immediate area as well 
as from other communities in Illinois, 
neighboring states, and foretgn countries. 
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This relationship with the Church will 
be clearly defined and adequately inter- 
preted as the program develops. What- 
ever benefits are derived financially from 
the Methodist Emphasis on Higher Edu- 
cation within the next four years—and 
these, we have reason to believe, will be 
considerable—the communication of this 
understanding of the relationship must be 
the primary concern of the college. This 
is its debt to the Church and to the com- 
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Ginzberg, Eli. The Negro Potential. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1956). Pp. xvi + 144. $3.00. 


An addition to the popular literature 
which aims at giving more people an un- 
derstanding of the place of Negroes on 
the American scene is always welcome. 
This one could prove useful to the teacher 
as a handy way to expand either his own 
information base or that of his students. 
It is short, six chapters in length, and con- 
tains 15 tables. 

A brief introductory chapter is followed 
by four others which emphasize, respec- 
tively, the relationship of the Negro to: 
expanding economic opportunities; 
schools and educational preparation; the 
military forces and federal policy; and 
improved preparation for work. The last 
chapter, “Lessons for Manpower Policy,” 
includes a projection of trends discussed 
earlier. It concludes with an attempt to 
draw some lessons for the future. 

The book has no adequate theoretical 
or analytical framework. Its key concept 
is “potential.” Exactly what “potential” 
is or how it is measured the authors do 
not make clear. At one point it seems to 
be synonymous with “innate aptitudes” ; 
in another place “genetic potential” is 
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discussed ; in yet another, “intellectual po- 
tential.” Sometimes it takes an “oppor- 
tunity” to realize it; sometimes it is “de- 
veloped by the nation.” The way potential 
is employed here does not indicate that it 
is a meaningful and useful concept. 
Nowhere are the statistics, taken mainly 
from the census, subjected to any of the 
usual analyses. There are statements like, 
‘The Negro’s chances of becoming a pro- 
fessional are slightly less in the North than 
in the South.” One presumes this is based 
on a 0.3 per cent difference in the occu- 
pational distribution between the 
“South” (3.0%) and “Other Regions” 
(2.7%). It would be interesting to have 
some discussion of the statistical signifi- 
cance of these differences. Without fur- 
ther demonstration it appears doubtful 
that the figures cited support the state- 
ment. The book will not be useful as a 
reference because it has no index. 
More than a proper share of obiter 
dicta has crept into the work, some of it 
quite preposterous. For example, “Within 
the last fifteen years compulsory military 
service has come to represent an impor- 
tant new institution that helps to prepare 
men for work and life.” According to 
many authorities it would be easy to 
maintain that compulsory military service 
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drastically interferes with the preparation 
of men for work and life, especially within 
the framework of a democratic and 
peaceful society. Another example, the 
struggle of the South to preserve segre- 
gation is said to be “doomed” and waste- 
ful. The “doomed” cause is remarkably 
vigorous and successful judging from the 
present status of the Negro and recent 
congressional action. The “waste” of the 
South is probably not very great com- 
pared, for example, to the waste involved 
just in the underutilization of her white 
human resources. 

With all these faults, and others besides, 
this is not a bad book for certain purposes. 
One of these purposes is not for a study 
of the American Negro in depth or on a 
theoretical level. On the other hand, the 
whole tone of the book, that of urging the 
creater integration of the Negro into the 
mainstream of American life, is quite 
consistent with the best of our traditions 
and philosophy. Attempts to analyze the 
problems that are posed in democratizing 
America with regard to the Negro are de- 
sirable. The analysis in this book has the 
solid merit of recognizing clearly the im- 
portant economic element in our treat- 
ment of the Negro. The analysis also 
sharply points out the role that the leader- 
ship of the Negro community must play 
in bringing about a new set of Negro- 
white relations. Another strong point is 
the above-average discussion of the prob- 
lems of Negro education. Every conscien- 
tious college teacher will find himself 
pondering his part in the vast American 
educational system, that, to a large extent, 
denies to 16 million Americans one of the 
most precious gifts of our society. 

For an increased awareness of the ex- 
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tent and depth of the problems of the 
Negro this book is well worth reading. 
Peter R. SENN 


Dyer, John P. Ivory Towers in the Mar- 
ket Place: The Evening College in 
American Education. (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1956). 


Pp. 205. 


While the author of Ivory Towers in 
the Market Place writes about only one 
phase of American adult education, the 
university evening college, the admini- 
strator of any other institution engaged in 
this phase of education will be able to 
identify many of his own problems with 
those discussed by John P. Dyer. The 
book is essential reading for every person 
connected in any way with education be- 
yond the high school. It is essentially a 
report on the nature, practices, and prob- 
lems of the university evening college and 
a suggestion for its role in contemporary 
society. 

The chapters of this book deal with the 
evening college student, the development 
of the evening college, the evening college 
and the community, the curriculum, the 
dean and the evening college faculty, a 
role for the evening college, and liberal 
education. 

The students of the evening college are 
marked by their heterogeneity and their 
motivation. Students range from those 
with college degrees to others who have 
only finished high school and in age, from 
eighteen to seventy. These students are 
motivated first by life space areas such as 
the non-academic and cultural in which 
they seek to satisfy ideas of social con- 
formity, social class mobility, skill for role 
fulfillment, new experiences, and the ir- 
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rational and compulsive element; second, 
by the life chance areas such as vertical, 
horizontal, or delayed and directed mo- 
bility, as well as skill for economic role 
fulfillment. 

Evening college purposes may be di- 
vided into five rough functional classifi- 
cations: technical, commerce, liberal 
arts, noncredit, and multidimensional. In 
making a thorough study of the needs 
of its community the evening college 
should take into consideration the fol- 
lowing factors of community life: the 
population base, the raw material of the 
community; the institutional structure— 
homes, churches, schools, etc.; the value 
systems——how people feel about govern- 
ment, moral codes, education, etc. ; social 
stratification; informal social relation- 
ships; the power structure; the ecology- 
spatial distribution and divisions in terms 
of social and economic functions. 

There is evidence of an increasing un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the day 
dean and faculty for changes in the cur- 
riculum of the evening college. This cur- 
riculum is essentially a degree curriculum 
oriented to that of the day college. This 
appears to be true because most evening 
colleges were organized by day college 
deans. Had they been organized by any- 
one else the result probably would have 
been the same since the day college served 
as a convenient model and evening col- 
lege officials were products of the day 
college. Curriculum change is slow be- 
cause it is safer to follow the old lines and 
no rationale has been developed for re- 
modeling. Also, many evening college of- 
ficials feel no need for change. 

The evening college dean usually 
comes from a day college teaching po- 
sition, from other college administrative 
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positions, or from the position of assistant 
evening college dean. He usually has to 
learn his job through experience and 
stays an unusually short time in his po- 
sition, going either to another admini- 
strative position or back to teaching. He 
must be a friendly counselor, administra- 
tor, promoter, missionary, usually has no 
administrative committees as the day col- 
lege dean has, works with community 
groups, as well as carrying out many 
other duties. The dean must supply force- 
ful leadership to the evening college or 
none is forthcoming. 

The evening college faculty comes 
from full-time evening faculty members, 
day-time faculty members who teach 
part-time in the evening college, and from 
off-campus sources. Most have interests of 
more importance to them than evening 
college teaching. 

The potential market for the evening 
college product is an expanding one for 
“education begets more education,” and 
eligible students are increasing rapidly in 
number. Graduate offerings probably will 
increase, but the evening college is ex- 
pected to contribute little to research (ex- 
cept as it may itself be a source of re- 
search) being essentially a teaching col- 
lege. 

It appears that the evening college 
must give its students, who come largely 
trom the middle class, white collar group, 
a basis for value judgments, a broader 
base for social thinking, and what they 
need to make them cultured individuals. 

The liberal education afforded the 
evening college student must liberate him 
from the provincialism of a locality, from 
narrow nationalism, from tradition to ap- 
propriate adjustment in a _ changing 
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world, and reorient him to a continuing 
education. 

While the person familiar with all 
phases of adult education will find this 
book interesting, worthwhile, and easy to 
read, those persons working in institutions 
other than universities will find them- 
selves almost on every page wishing that 
the author had broadened his objective in 
writing the book and included informa- 
tion and problems relating to their own 
particular type of institution. 

Jack RopceErs 


Swenson, Hugh N. and J. Edmund 
Woods. Physical Science for Liberal 
Arts Students. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 1957) Pp. vi + 332. 


The title of this book might lead the 
reader to expect a general summary of 
astronomy, geology, physics, and chemis- 
try. Apart from a very brief discussion of 
earth as a part of the solar system and 
two chapters on “The Motions of the 
Earth” and the “Measurement of Time,” 
geology is entirely omitted. Any book of 
this type must be limited in the topics 
which are included; hence, the authors 
were required to omit many fields of in- 
terest which the title of the book might 
have included. 

The approach to a general bird’s eye 
view of the three fields of astronomy, 
chemistry, and physics emphasizes the 
historical development beginning with 
ideas of the ancient Chinese, Hindus, 
Chaldeans, and Egyptians. The summary 
of the methods and attitudes of the an- 
cient Greeks is given with many excellent 
excerpts from their beliefs and teachings. 
The approach to the problems of the hu- 
man understanding of the complexes of 
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natural physical reality is developed to 
make students appreciate the long hill of 
human effort which the race has had to 
climb. The methods best calculated to 
give the most adequate appreciation of 
physical reality are presented in such a 
manner as to allow the student to see for 
himself why one approach to the problem 
is superior to another in its total contri- 
bution to satisfying understanding. Any 
student who comes close to mastering this 
book must be forever humble before the 
altar of an ultimately inscrutable system 
of reality. 

The chapters on astronomy and de- 
rived subjects require that students must 
not only have had plane geometry but 
have some mastery in applying its theo- 
rems to the solution of simple practical 
problems. A little simple trigonometry is 
also needed for understanding a few of 
the solved problems. Elementary algebra 
and a slight acquaintance with solid ge- 
ometry are also required of the student. 
Inasmuch as many college freshmen have 
graduated from high school without any 
mastery of simple mathematics a problem 
would arise for the teacher if students 
with an inadequate background in math- 
ematics were admitted to the class using 
this book. The authors have anticipated 
this problem and have included a set of 
appendices giving a few diagrams and 
tables of most needed items in math- 
ematics. 

Throughout the book the human ap- 
proach is very obvious. Nature is not pre- 
sented apart from man, but man is pre- 
sented in his relationship to nature. The 
need for at least a partial understanding 
of nature for continuing human well- 
being and happiness is a constant tacit 
assumption. 
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No one of the three main divisions of 
the book is given as an isolated unit. ‘The 
unity of nature is assumed, and the rigid 
separation into units of study is scru- 
pulously avoided. Mechanics is presented 
not as a unit of study but as a unit of ap- 
proach to an understanding of the mac- 
rocosm. 

The teacher using this book must be 
a competent physicist in order to answer 
a large proportion of the questions which 
it will naturally suggest to an eager and 
inquiring mind. The problems in the sec- 
tions dealing with physics topics are more 
difficult than those usually found in a 
book designed for a year course in physics 
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for liberal arts students. The section on 
chemistry and the nature of atoms ap- 
pears to be easiest for students to under- 
stand. 

The proofreader’s errors are few. The 
book is well constructed, well bound and 
easy to carry. The type is excellent, the 
paper, of superior quality, and the dia- 
grams and photographs, well selected. 

The adequately prepared student who 
studies this book under the leadership of 
an experienced and competent teacher 
has a delightful prospect in store for him 
and the opportunity for a satisfying 
achievement. 


VERNON E. Woop 
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